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TTCHE time for peace has not arrived All talk on this subject 
comes from Spanish officials who are out of office, or from 
this country who haven’t any 


We entered upon this war with 
upon humanity 


Spanish sympathizers i 
more influence than patriotism 
reluctance, and only after the greatest outrages 
that have darkened the career of the Western Hemisphere since 
the days of Cortez and Pizarro had been tolerated for three years. 
The infamy of the **Maine”’ was a horrible culmination of long 
growing hatred to the people of the United States. It was typical 
of the Spanish character and clearly indicated the kind of foe 
with which we had to deal. Until Cuba is completely freed 
from its Spanish masters and our flag floats over the Philippines 
and Porto Rico, making them our possessions in the eyes of the 
whole world, all prattle about the cessation of hostilities is a 
waste of words. Even after our authority is established at San 
Juan and Manila, and the parliament of Free Cuba shall have 
convened at Havana, the United States may find it an impera 
tive duty to seize the Canary Islands in order to exact a special in 
demnity for the wanton destruction of the ‘*Maine.’’ The splen- 
did condition of our navy ought to be made so manifest to the 
vainglorious people of the Iberian peninsula that they will 
respect and fear us for all time to come. That ‘‘dead nation in 
a dying land”’ is without resources, and her colonial possessions 
are all that can be found in sight to meet the mammoth obliga- 
tion Spain has incurred to us. 


EVERY reader of COLLIER’S WEEKLY who wants to enjoy 
a hearty laugh should write to his Congressman to send him a 
copy of Champ Clark’s speech in opposition to the Hawaiian 
Annexation Bill. The address evidently had been prepared 
with the expectation that Speaker Reed would be in the chair; 
but the fun was not less keen because Mr. Parker of New 
Jersey, a lean and amiable man, was temporarily presiding. 
“Tf we annex Hawaii,”’ said the wit of the House, ‘*you may 
be called on, as Speaker, twenty vears hence, to preside over a 
polyglotic assemblage; and it will be your painful duty to 
recognize ‘The Gentleman from Patagonia,’ *The Gentleman 
from Fiji,’ *The Gentleman from Greenland,’ or, with fear and 
trembling, ‘The Gentleman from the Cannibal Islands’—who 
will gaze upon you with watering mouth and gleaming teeth.” 
Aside from its humor, the address contains nothing novel or 
convincing It is interesting, just as was Proctor Knott’s 
rhapsody to **Duluth, the metropolis of the unsalted seas.’ 


IN times of war, spies are a necessary evil, and the Ameri- 
can people cannot complain if Spaniards undertake the hazard- 
ous work of the secret service in behalf of their country’s cause. 
But the conduct of naturalized citizens, born in cther European 


countries, should be such as to keep them above all suspicion of 


treachery toward the land of their adoption. The full penalty 
should be awarded to all such craven persons. Only the bas 

mercenary motives for their treason can possibly exist. Their 
hearts are not stirred by inborn love of the home of their 


fathers Their lives are worthless to their fellowmen and they 
deserve not to enjoy them an hour after their guilt is conelu 
sively proven If the statements of the Chief of the Secret 


Service Department be true, there ought to be a few prompt 


arrests, speedy trials and undeferred executions The effect 
would be most salutary upon the Tories among us, hidden 
away in the seclusion of college dormitories and lecture-rooms. 


Our good friend Li Hung Chang certainly appears to bear 
1 charmed life nother attempt has been made to hasten his 
departure from the world The assassin had intluence enough 
to secure admission to court circles and made a desperate attack 
with one of those wavy Malay creses that make the flesh creep 
to look upon in a show-window But the old viceroy threw the 


rude man off and motioned to his attendants _to give the intruder 
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‘the merey of extinetion.’? The wearer of the Yellow Jacket 
then went to tiffin with the Dowager Empress just as ul nothing 


Happy old Li 


unusual had occurred 


THE INEVITABLE HAS OCCURRED 


at HE vrTreatest disappointment of Genernl Grant’s life was the 
rejection of the request for annexation made by the people 
of Santo Domingo. The writer of this article heard ‘‘the 


Great Commander’’ so eXpress himself on two separate occa- 
e-reading of his messaye to Congress, dealing with 


sions, and a 
the subject, shows how earnestly he urged the acquisition of 
that fertile isle in the West Indies. Not less anxious was Presi- 
dent Harrison to render his executive career historic by the 
annexation of Hawai. He went so far as to sustain and com- 
mend the officer who hoisted the flag of the United States over 
the Islands; but the conservatism of President Cleveland de- 
feated the popuicr will and marred the natural ambition of the 
vrandson of **Tippecanoe.’’ Yet, Hawaii was to be part of 
the United States, and the events that occurred at Manila in 
the early morning of May 1 overpowered all arguments against 
further opposition to the inevitable. The conquest of the Philip- 
pines made the annexation of Hawaii imperative. Speaker 
Reed’s opposition to the acquisition became impotent. Men 
who for months have acted at his beck and call refused to 
oppose annexation any longer. ‘To-day, the beautiful and, 
better still, useful Islands are practically a colonial possession 
of this rapidly growing nation. 

What the guns of Dewey did for us in the Pacific, the war- 
ships of Sampson and Schley will accomplish in the Antilles. 
With Porto Rico ours by conquest, St. Thomas added by pur- 
chase and Cuba a free and independent Republic, under our 
protection and sympathy, Santo Domingo will again knock at 
our doors, asking admission, and will not be refused. With her 
will come her twin sister, Hayti. It is all destiny! Then will 
be completed the work of the gallant Toussaint Ouverture; 
and the treachery of Napoleon, whereby that hero’s death was 
accomplished, will be assigned to a place in history along with 
similar acts of Pizarro, Cortez and Alva. The new day has 
dawned for the elysian isles of the Caribbean Sea. 

For generations, the strategic importance of the Hawaiian 
Islands has been recognized by all the nations of the civilized 
world, except the United States. Though small in area, and 
having a population less than many a Congressional district, not 
fewer than nineteen governments have kept representatives at 
Honolulu to safeguard their interests. The Islands are the keys 
to the Pacific. Their value to the United States was in the 
fact that they were the natural line of defense for our western 
coast. Since the acquisition of Alaska and with it the Alutian 
Islands, Hawaii has been far inside the longitudinal limits of 
our country. The Pacific is the largest ocean on the globe. To 
cross it requires an average of twenty days. Vessels of war, 
with less speed than the leviathans of commerce, are liable to 
take a month. The impossibility of carrying coal enough for so 
long a voyage is evident. If the United States is to become the 
great naval power now so clearly foreshadowed, Hawaii must be 
as much hers as is Long Island. Properly fortified, the posses- 
sion of Hawaii will render attack from any Asiatic power impos- 
sible. The war vessel is not afloat that can sail from the far-off 
coast of the Pacific and, without recoaling, arrive on our shores 
in a condition to inflict serious damage. 

It is significant that the chief objections to our annexation of 
Hawaii, outside the walls of our ostrich-headed Congress, should 
come from the sturdy little nation that has within a few years 
taken a place among the powers of the world. Beyond doubt 
we shall some day have to meet the conquerors of China. Their 
appetite for conquest has been whetted by their splendid success 
» earth, and they will not hesi- 


over the most populous nation o 
tate, in the near future, to try their prowess against one of the 
Western nations. At this moment, England appears to be the 
object of Japan’s hatred; but we are not loved by the Japanese, 
and the friction is likely to increase with our administration of 
the Philippines. 

Unless the transports and war vessels that will have to be 
constantly crossing and recrossing between San Francisco or 
san Diego and Manila are to become helpless derelicts, Hawaii 
must be held against all the world, including Japan. The 
| sdrone Islands, midway from Honolulu to Manila, must be 
ours. Little Hawaii herself has already taken an irrevocable 
step. In the opinion of Mr. Hitt, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and in every respect the best-informed 
man in Congress on international law, she has violated all the 
laws of neutrality in her open friendship for the United States. 
For these acts she will be accountable for heavy claims from 
Spain the instant hostilities have ceased. As a part of the terri- 
tory of the United States, in the near future, such claims would 
have to be addressed to the Washington government, and it is 
easy to predict what the answer would be. Hawaii rejected all 
attempts on the part of Minister Sewell to induce her to maintain 
a neutral position. She would not declare neutrality, but cast 
her lot with ours. Therefore, it is idle to talk of abandoning 
the gallant Hawaiians. They are of us. Their conduct needs 
no apology. It is truly American, and we take the Hawaiians 
to our hearts, 
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OUR NOTE-BOOK 


BY EDGAR SALTUS 


Foreign Affairs, has forwarded to the dif- 
ferent governments of* Europe a note in 
which he complains that prior to the official 
declaration of war our cruisers captured 
Spanish ships and, further, that ports in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico were bombarded 
without notice. These acts the note de- 
scribes as infringements upon international 
law. With every deference to his Excel- 
lency, they are not so regarded. If there is 
one thing more common than for acts of hostility to precede a 
declaration it is the erroneous conception concerning them. 
The vulgar idea that forms and ceremonies must be observed 
before a drum may beat or a bugle blare is due to a failure to 
differentiate between theory and practice. War is not a cotillon. 
Historians are rarely reliable. In relating the affairs of nations 
the phrase ‘‘war was declared’’ has always seemed more effec- 
tive than ‘hostilities began.’’ Hence the popular error. As a 
matter of fact, in the wars of the last two centuries the number 
of declarations which have preceded hostilities the Duque may 
count on his fingers. In the present instance the vessels cap- 
tured were off their guard, and that they had no business to 
be. With regard to the other item in his Excellency’s bill of 
particulars Bismarck may be conveniently cited. In the course 
of the Franco-Prussian War the bombardment of Paris ensued 
without official warning. The representatives of the different 
powers who happened to be in town at the time objected very 
much. They remonstrated with Bismarck for not giving notice. 
Promptly the ogre assumed the expression of a nice little boy. 
‘*Why,”’ said he, ‘‘I didn’t know that I had to.”’ Nor was it 
possible for the gentlemen who took him to task to bring up by 
way of argument any heavier artillery than the canons of pure 
courtesy. There are the law and the prophets, which, with 
entire respect, the deponent begs leave to submit to the Duque. 





FREEMASONRY IN THE PHILIPPINES 

The ‘Siglo Futuro’’ ascribes the native revolution in the 
Philippines to Freemasonry. The stasement has seemed 
quaint, but it has the merit of being exac:. At Cavite there 
is—or was—a lodge known as the Primera Luz—the First 
Light. Affiliated branches are encounterable throughout the 
archipelago. In all there are nearly two hundred. Each 
branch is a revolutionary center. In earlier days the frag- 
mentary state in which the tribes subsisted precluded any idea 
of national unity. The solidarity which was lacking Freema- 
sonry brought. To the natives the rites represented a form of 
sorcery fresher and even more mysterious than ancestral super- 
stitions. The enthrallment of the unknown, attractive to all 
but irresistible to primitive natures, captured the most influ- 
ential among them at once. They found in the brotherhood 
dignities which they craved, seremonies which appealed, and 
therewith unimagined opportunities to rebel. In her three 
hundred years of dominion Spain failed to touch the native 
heart. There is one of her oversights. Where she has not 
massacred, she has alienated. She repels and never endears. 
As a consequence, when it was fornd that Freemasonry, in 
addition to other charms, offered opportunities at table-turning, 
the latter were not suffered to go to waste. Once introduced 
and introduced through processes too complex for recital here 
it spread, and, in spreading, developed into a vast association 
known to-day as the Katipuan, which in some respects presents 
a curious resemblance to the Ku-Klux-Klan, and of which the 
watchword is Hasta la muerte and the significance Hatred of 
Spain. 
FREEMASONRY IN CUBA 

Santiago, in addition to the beauties manifold which Nat- 
ure has provided and which were incompletely inventoried in 
this column last week, possesses some that are due to man. 
Among them are the saloons, for instance. Through an 
arrangement of colored paper and little colored lamps they 
succeed in a gaudiness which even the quitzal cannot eclipse. 
In the consummations, however, there is compensation. The 
naranjada, a drink made of oranges, affects the tonsils as 
musie affects the ear. There is also a concoction of white 
almonds which is love and poetry in liquid shape. Then, 
too, there is gin. It differs from our own. In just what 
fashion the writer is insufficiently toxicoloquial to state. But 
it is very beautiful, and whether it be the ingredients or the 
climate, or both, it is capable of frequent admiration without 
after-effect. On the occasion of the writer’s first visit to a 
fonda he ordered some. Subsequently, in accordance with the 
Oriental custom in vogue there, he clapped his hands. The 
waiter came; he asked the bill, and was told that it was paid. 
It then appeared that a native, noting that the writer was a 
stranger, had, in accordance with another custom, settled the 
score and gone. It is a Cuban way, and a very pretty one, of 
offering the freedom of the town—a freedom, parenthetically, 
which the troops may be trusted to take without offering of 
any kind. 


HE Duque Almodovar de Rio, Minister of 
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M ARRONS GLACES 


England’s attitude toward this country has been delightful 
Her attentions, if marked, have been discreet, and her spee« 
has been dulcet as a marriage bell. All this is very gratifying 
But what is her motive? Is she actuated by that which th: 
writer thinks he has seen somewhere described ‘as honorabl 
intentions? It is an age since England went courting. Since 


the Crimea she has paddled her own canoe. It is curious, 
though, that in making up to us she appears to have been 
making up to Japan—perhaps, too, for lost time. Other 
nations have entered into alliances. England is alone. But 
though alone, her interests are diffuse. So, also, are Russia’s. 


Between the two is China. There are the chestnuts. Where 
are the cat’s-paws? In discussing matters Oriental, England 
can’t argue very pertinently with Russia, for behind the latter, 
or, more exactly, in front of her, is France. It is true that 
England might invite France into Africa, where Russia has no 
quotable interests, and, after having a talk with her there, and 
a decisive one, return to the first issue. But how much more 
jolly it would be, instead of going it alone, to form another 
Dreibund, cry all hands round, and at ’em, my hearties. Sen 
sible men believe in dealing with successful people. The sue 
cess of Japan has been conspicuous. Concerning our own, even 
the sisters of the Rey Nifio have not a doubt. But there are 
others who have not been backward in coming forward. Last 
year there was the Turk. The year before there were the 
Abyssinians. <A little while ago Chili knocked Peru into a 
cocked hat. These are all fighters whose mettle has been 
tested. Instead, then, of Dreibund, why not a sextuple alli 
ance? Meanwhile, before deploying for action, it might be 
strategy to have an eye on the chestnuts, to consider the legend 
concerning them and the moral tvo. 


WHO ARE THE SPANIARDS? 


The ‘‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ in the course of a recent and 
erudite article, states that no one knows whence came the name 
Spain. ‘All we do know,”’ the ‘‘Pall Mall’’ adds, ‘‘is that soon 
after the Romans set foot in it they called it so.’’ Naturally. 
The Romans did not go about rechristening countries. They 
called the country Spain for the excellent reason that that hap- 
pened to be its name. Previously that portion of it on which 
they first set foot was called Boetica. To medieval fabulists 
the earliest to arrive there was Tubal, fifth son of Japhet. 
According to historians anterior, and, it may be, better informed, 
the original discoverers were the Argonauts. From them the 
name Boetica came. The enchantment of the land was such 
that Stra, whose forte was geography, placed there the 
Elysian Fieias. But that is a cetail. So, too, is the legend 
that its primal laws were written in verse and framed five 
thousand years before the beginning of time. After the Greek 
adventurers the Phoenicians drifted in their purple galleys that 
way. At the time a colony of them had established headquar- 
ters at Kartha-Hadath, literally Newtown, that Carthage whose 
ruins moved Marins to tears and Flaubert to write a master- 
piece. Finding the country to their taste, they took it. To 
the Romans, with whom already they had crossed swords, they 
said nothing on the subject. It seemed better strategy to hold 
their tongues than to disclose the new possession by a treaty. 
More than once they scuttled their triremes, supicious sails were 
following them from afar. It is from this vigilance that the 
name of Spain is derived. In Punie span means hidden, and 
the Carthaginians secreted the land with the same earnestness 
that the War Department conceals the news. 

‘ 


THE CROWN JEWELS 


Spain, through the medium of the local press and the im- 
pressions of foreign correspondents, is described as anxious for 
peace. It is unofficially rumored that she is already resigned 
to the loss of Cuba and Puerto Rico. It is unauthoritatively 
surmised that she is willing to pay an indemnity of war. All 
of which may or may not be true. But from creditable sources 
the report comes that any possible treaty must have for basis 
our relinquishment of the Philippines. Cuba is the Pearl of the 
Antilles. Puerto Rico is the Opal. They will look very well in 
the diadem which we have in hand. But the Philippines are 
the diamond cluster which represents the sun-burst in the im- 
perial crown to be. It is easy to understand that Spain should 
wish to retain them. It is equally easy to understand that we 
should. The battle of Manila, which to us is a great deed and 
which to history will be a great date, was not fought in fun. It 
was the knockdown in the first round which has left Spain spar- 
ring for wind ever since. It might be magnificent to call quits 
over these islands, it might even be humanitarian, but it would 
not be war, by the same token it would not be business. The 
Philippines are a string of Klondykes. Gold there is as plenti- 
ful as loam is in Cuba. Expert testimony is to the effect that 
the deposits are the richest in the world. The mines are un- 
worked. (Outside of Manila there is but one road—but one!—in 
all of Luzon. Under proper conditions these mines would sur- 
pass, if not those of Ormuz and the Ind, perhaps at least the 
Transvaal. The idea of relinquishing them is absurd. As a 
nation we are great at entertaining, but there are limits even 
to entertainment, aad we can’t entertain that. 
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\TTITUDE OF THI TOWARD 


THE UNITED 


attitude of the larger, or, at all 
more conspicuous, part of the French peo- 
this country during the last three months, 

en the causes of the attitude? The former 
answered by those Americans who have lately 
Ire neh capital, or by those who habitually read 
The latter question, on the other hand, 


en the 


journed in 
the Paris newsp 
requires t be 
That the influential and opinion-molding section of the French 


gards the Spaniards with sympathy and looks upon 


ip I's 
xamined with some care. 
population r 
(Americans with an unfriendly eye was made manifest at least 
two months before the outbreak of hostilities between Spain and 
the United States, and would be as frankly avowed to-day but 
for the failure ot the attempt to bring about a joint interposition 
of the European powers on behalf of Spain and for the tardily 
excited fear that may lose the large contributions to her 
national income made by American travelers and by American 
consumers of French products. All the Parisian newspapers, 
with the exception of the two edited respectively by Rochefort 
and Clemenceau, evinced animosity to the United States, al- 
though there were, of course, differences in the mode of expres- 
sion, ranging from the brazen malignity of *‘La Patrie’’ and the 
flippant sneer of the ‘‘Gaulois’’ to the sullen misrepresentation 
of the ‘* Petit Journal’ and the affected austerity of the **’Temps”’ 
and the ‘* Debats.”” Now, it is idle to say that the Parisian news- 
papers have, in this matter, misrepresented the feelings of the 
French people and the inclinations of the French government. 
There is no country in the world wherein the press of the capital 
is so truly representative and so nearly omnipotent. The prin- 
cipal Parisian newspapers have subscribers all over France, and 
at least one of them, the ‘* Petit Journal,’’ has in the provinces 
a circulation which has been variously computed at from one 
million to half as much again. Even where the Paris news- 
papers are not themselves perused, they exert a vast moral and 
intellectual influence through the species of dictatorship which 
they are suffered to exercise over the provincial journals. — It 
is obvious, however, that neither in Paris nor in the provinces 
would the anti-American utterances of French newspapers 
be tolerated if they ran sharply counter to the sentiments and 
France, as 


rrance 


views of a large majority of French readers. In 
elsewhere, newspapers are made to be sold, and, although pub- 
lishers and editors may temporarily mistake the drift of popular 
feeling, they cannot long afford to defy it. It is Just as impos- 
sible for newspapers to misrepresent their readers for a consid- 
erable period as it is for members of a legislature in a country 
enjoying universal suffrage to misrepresent their constituents. 
Upon these truisms we may base confidently two conclusions: 
first, that what the French newspapers, with two exceptions, 
have been saying for the last three months reflected faithfully 
the thoughts and feelings of the articulate and reading class, 
and, secondly, that those thoughts and feelings must, even from 
motives of self-interest, have been shared or professed by the 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, whereof the French Min- 
istry, for the time being, is only the executive committee. 3ut, 
while those charged with the responsibility of governing could 
not venture to rebuke or even to disclaim publicly the views de- 
clared by the most influential part of the community, they were 
bound by the most obvious dictates of discretion to defer the 
proclamation of their sympathy until they could give effective 
anti-American sentiments through a concerted 


expres ion to 
European powers in favor of Spain. 


intervention of all the 
them, at least, reticence was obligatory, lest, in default 
of a joint interposition, France should become the scapegoat of 
American indignation. There is, however, believe 
that, while France has refrained astutely from any overt act to 
which our State Department might justly take exception, it has 
surreptitious instrumentalities of diplomacy 
mbination hostile to the United States. 
‘an be easily ascertained hereafter, 


[ pon 


reason to 


exhausted all the 
to bring 
Whether e true or no « 
and the day may come when our State Department will con- 


about A 


a duty the truth. Meanwhile, it is doubt- 


f prudence to let sleeping dogs lie. 


sider it to ascertain 
less the part « 
How has it come to pass that Frenchmen, whose newspapers 
live a month or even a week, if they failed to please 

rs, evince a fervent sympathy for Spain, and enjoy 

of things American? It is absurd to say that this is a 

ot ethnic " judice, and that Spaniards are beloved be- 
members of the Latin race. 
to describe themselves 


nchmen, are 
Italians have a much better right 

tins than have the French, yet they are detested by French- 

The Spaniards are no more Latin now than they were in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when they were hated 
by Frenchmen; the humiliation of Spain was the capital object 
French pol rom the day of Francis 1. to that of Louis 
iards are no more Latin to-day then they were 

813, when the French eagerly undertook the 

Peninsula, and when, but for the 
gossa and the capitulation of Dupont at Bailen, 

would have utterly despised their victims. The inhabitants 
he United States, on the other hand, are no more alien to the 
f race at the present time than they were 


thev, like Ky 


Lhe ran 


eel respect 
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other French enthusiasts flew to succor 
them, when the Versailles government sent fleets and 
armies to their aid. Moreover, our political institutions are 
essentially the same to-day that they were in 1778, when the 
Ministers of Louis XVI. entered into a close alliance with the 
thirteen revolting colonies. Those institutions, one would think, 
ought to commend themselves far more forcibly to the French 
nation to-day than they did a hundred and twenty years ago, 
seeing that the French government itself has been meanwhile 
transformed from a monarchy into a republic. What is it, then, 
that has so utterly changed the feelings of the French people, or, 
at least, of that controlling part of it, which alone is articulate, 
with regard to the United States? Adequately to answer would 
compel us to review the history of our relations to France for 
the last hundred years, but certain incidents must suffice to in- 
dicate the reasons for the transformation of French sympathy 
with respect to the United States. It was soon after the estab- 
lishment of a Republican regime in France that Frenchmen be- 
gan to regard us as selfish, sordid and ungrateful, and to regret 
the interposition on our behalf against Great Britain, which, 
while not disinterested on the part of their government, was 
truly generous and magnanimous, considered as an outcome of 
popular sympathy. President Washington, it will be remem- 
bered, refused to recognize the existence of such continuity and 
solidarity between the first French Republic and the Ancien 
Regime as would render still binding upon us the treaty obliga- 
tions assumed by the Thirteen Colonies toward the government 
of Louis X VI. during our Revolutionary War. There is no doubt 
that Washington, as well as all his Federalist supporters, exe- 
crated the excesses of the French Revolution, and, after the exe- 
cution of Marie Antoinette, they sympathized with England 
rather than with France. They held, moreover, that enlightened 
self-interest forbade the interjection of this country in a Euro- 
pean contest, and that, from the viewpoint of our nation’s safety, 
even the violation of a solemn treaty made with the nation’s 
former benefactors might, upon the whole, be justified. That 
was not the view taken at the time by Thomas Jefferson and 
his friends, who, ere long, were to become a majority of Ameri- 
can citizens, and it ought not therefore to be difficult for us to 
understand the amazement and wrath of Frenchmen who saw 
us repudiate treaty obligations at the very juncture when they 
were paying us the highest compliment in their power by repro- 
ducing on their own soil our republican institutions. Nor should 
it altogether surprise us that those Frenchmen who are conver- 
sant with the history of their native land, and who have inherited 
the traditions of the First French Republic, still exhibit occa- 
sionally traces of the disgust and rage with which the compa- 
triots of Genet heard of his expulsion from this country and 
learned that, while the privileges secured to Frenchmen by 
treaty had been set at naught, the United States had, by the 
Jay Treaty, entered into close and cordial relations with Great 
Britain. It is true that, on the accession of Thomas Jefferson, 
that part of the American people which had not forgotten to be 
grateful, and felt a lively sympathy for France, acquired the 
control of our republic and repaid it for twenty-four years. 
Nevertheless, that sympathy did not take the practical form of 
co-operation against England until 1812, when it came too late 
to be of much utility. So that, on the whole, the refusal of our 
government under Washington to recognize our treaty obliga- 
tions to the French nation was not, in the eyes of Frenchmen, 
atoned for by any effective compensation on the part of Jeffer- 
son or of his successors. The fact should, also, not be over- 
looked that, since the downfall of Napoleon the Great, the 
French people have been twice subjected to a certain amount 
of humiliation at the hands of the United States. The govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe exposed itself to some discredit in the 
minds of high-spirited Frenchmen by permitting itself to be 
coerced, through the threat of war, into the payment of claims 
which, however just, had been long disputed and long pressed 
unavailingly by the government of the United States. A far 
more serious impairment was suffered by French dignity when, 
afier the close of our Civil War, Napoleon III. was forced by 
Secretary Seward to recall his troops from Mexico at a time 
when that country was entirely in his power. The prestige of 
the Second Empire then experienced an irreparable blow, and 
even those Frenchmen who detest the Imperialist regime cannot 
be expected to relish the loss of their last chance to establish an 
empire in America. We should add that the government of 
General Grant, far from exhibiting sympathy for the misfort- 
unes of France in 1870, formally tendered its congratulations 
to the German emperor, and that, at the celebration of the 
centenary of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, as much 
official respect was paid to Germans, who had done next to noth- 
ing for us in our War for Independence, as to Frenchmen, 
without whose support we must have been unsuccessful. 

On a candid survey of our international relations during the 
last hundred years, it is clear that Frenchmen could not be ex- 
pected by well-informed and reasonable Americans to show 
themselves quite as friendly to-day as they were a century ago. 
We do but reap what we have sown, and those of us who prefer 
an alliance with France to one with England, or who, at all 
events, desire the cordial good-will of the former country here- 
after, may do well to keep in mind the incalculable debt incurred 
by us to her in our nation’s infancy, and also to remember how 
ill that debt has been, thus far, repaid. 
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THE HOSPITAL 


GORPS OP 


OUR ARMY 


BY ANNA NORTHEND BENJAMIN 


HE hospital corps is one of the most interesting and, just 
now, one of the most important divisions of the United 


States Army. At its head is the surgeon-general, who 
lives in Washington, and from there, in co-operation 
with the general-in-chief, directs the operations of the entire 


corps. Under him, and stationed at the various forts and 
barracks of the regular army, are four surgeon-colonels, ten 
surgeon-lieutenant-colonels, twenty-five surgeon-majors, and 
about one hundred and fifty surgeons with the rank of captains 
or lieutenants. 

In addition to these officers there is a body of seven hundred 
and fifty men who rank as stewards, with a salary of sixty dol- 
lars a month, assistant stewards at twenty-five dollars a month, 
and privates at eighteen. These seven hundred and fifty sub- 
ordinates are thoroughly trained as nurses and surgeons’ assist- 
ants. Sometimes they are graduates of training schools, but 
they are more often trained right in the service. Their several 
duties are hard to define. The most responsible work, next to 
the surgeons, falls upon the stewards; this includes the clerical 

















TYPICAL FIELD HOSPITAL 


work, of which there is a vast amount. Be- 
sides the necessary records of all cases, and 
medicines administered, there is an exact 
account of all medical stores and supplies 
to be kept. Every pill and every drop of 
medicine, every surgical instrument and 
every bandage must be accounted for. 

A hospital is always one of the required 
buildings at every military post. It is gen- 
erally built to accommodate from forty to 
seventy patients, and is not likely to be filled 
unless the regiment should be stricken with 
an epidemic. In camp the dispensary and 
hospital tents are always pitched near head- 
quarters, and their flag, white with a red 
cross on it, floats in front. The men are dis- 


tinguished in dress from the regulars by the eb 


narrow green stripe on the trousers, the red 
cross on the arm and the silver cross on the 
hat or cap. The stewards wear green chevrons surmounted by 
a red cross and the assistant stewards wear a green stripe. The 
surgeons wear the regular army officers’ uniform with a gold 
cross on the collar. The epaulets indicate the rank just as in 
the regular service, and are of black and gold or silver. The 
lowest rank of surgeons is that of first heutenant. 

INSIDE A HOSPITAL TENT. 

The hospital tent is always in the rear of the dispensary tent 
The latter is furnished with a long table in the center; the medi- 
cal supply chests and the desk chests are arranged on either side. 
These chests are of interest on account of their wonderful com- 
pactness, which is a distinguishing feature of all army equip- 
ments. They are generally carried in the wagons or ambulance, 
but if necessary they can be loaded on the back of the patient, 
priceless army mules. All sorts of medicines in small quantities, 
the most approved modern surgical appliances, and everything 
in the way of bandages and antiseptics are packed so cleverly 
together as to occupy a very small space and be within reach of 
the doctor’s hand. The desk chests are as skillfully arranged 
When placed on a box one side may be lowered and serves as a 
writing-table, while all the documents, papers, books, etc., are 
pigeon-holed before the writer. 

There are times in campaigning when even the pack-mules 
must be left behind. Each surgeon’s orderly is provided with 





a small haversack, containing the most essential instruments 
and antiseptics tor field service One of the clever devices for 
facilitating field work is a book of tags, which may be torn off 


} ae | 


one by one and attached to each wounded man by a wire. 
There is room for a briefly penciled diagnosis of the case 
between the marginal statements of **Dangerously Wounded,”’ 
‘““Able to Walk,’ *‘Able to Bear Tr insportation,’’ ete. The 
ollow are, by this method, enabled to tell at a 
glance what to do with each man 
Every man in the army is supplied with ‘‘A First Aid 
Packet,’’ which contains **The First Help for Wounds” as 
follows: 1. Antiseptic compresses of sublimated gauze in oiled 
paper; 2. Antiseptic bandage of sublimated cambric, with 
safety-pin; 3. Triangular bandage with pin and the mode of 
application illustrated on same 
The complement of the hospital corps for each regiment is 
three surgeons, three stewards and eight privates, besides the 
two ambulance s, the mules and other equipments At present 
few regiments have more than one surgeon or one ambulance. 
The ambulance is a very heavy wagon 


assistants who foll 


Chis IS heces- 
sary for field service and long marches. It is painted 
green, with ‘*U.S.,’’ the number of the regiment and the 
Seats run along either side of the 
interior. These may be set up or laid flat against the side. 
In the latter case room is made sufticient for two litters, side 
by side. Ordinarily the litters are folded and attached out 
side to each side of the ambulance A little tank of water is 
underneath; and under the seat is a drawer containing curry 
combs and other necessaries for the care of the mules 
When the regiment goes into action the hospital corps is as 
much exposed as the soldiers of the line. In fact, their post is 
where the heaviest firing is going on, where their comrades are 
falling thickest. The surgeon follows his regiment close upon 
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the field, and, with his assistants close behind, examines, relieves 
and tickets all who are yet alive. If possible, the corps has pre- 
viously established four hospitals, called respectively ‘‘The First- 
Aid Hospital,’? ‘‘The Ambulance Hospital,’’ **The Field Hos- 
pital,’? and ‘‘The Base Hospital.’”? The First Aid Hospital is 
the one to which the wounded are carried direct from the field, 
Those who can bear the transportation are sent aS soon a8 pos 
sible in ambulances to the Ambulance Hospital, and, in turn, 
are moved as quickly as possible to the Field and Base Hos- 
pitals, the latter being situated in the country as far as possible 
out of danger. 

In time of } 
service; in time of war they are occasionally employed in the 


eace no women nurses are allowed to enter the 


Base Hospital, but never in the others 

The surgeons are supposed to instruct the entire army in the 
first principles of care for the wounded and medical treatment 
in emergencies. This is done by means of a series of lectures 
to the officers, who in turn are instructed to impart the most 
important information to the men But, as the surgeon-in-chief 
of the army. now stationed at Tampa, remarked, “By the time 


it reaches the rank and file it’s pretty thin! 
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THE COLLEGE 





MAN IN WAR—I 


BY WALTER CAMP 


lf ALWAYS costs something to be right It ver 


ps 4g erally costs a great deal to be a leader. When 
g, 2 ger one stands on the brink of a flood, looking for 
Ra YAS a ford, with nothing but the salvation of self to 

HR think of, it is difficult to select the right spot 


VN K and the exact moment in which to make the 
id plunge; but when one has at his back a nation 
ren to follow, the situation must be appalling 


| 
Chere comes a time, however, 
when the attempt to dip out a 


ford with a teaspoon must be 

ven over, and if a passage 1s 
to be made some one must Jump 
ll ind swim, and that leader, 
with those who follow him, may 
decide a grand issue, and must 
always be keyed up with some- 
thing beyond the practical every 
day cut-and-dried theories. The 
crowd will never follow any- 
body but a leader, and there 
must be men behind him with 
sentiment superior to the con 
ditions of the temporary envi- 
ronment. 

\s in the time of the Revolu- 
tion college men were not want- 
ing in the grand issue, and a 
hundred years later, in the Civil 
War, they were ready once more 
to plunge in and take the con 
sequences, so, to-day, there is 
hardly a place where the old 
heroism, the streak © of real 
ourage, does not make a broad 
stripe through every college com- 
munity, and the ranks of the 
students are decimated by the 
men who have put on the uni- 
form In some of the countries 
of the Old World the universi- 
tiles are being closed by the Lov- 
ernment because the students are 
e459 PROFESSOR BURT G 
antagonistic to its purposes. Here 
in the United States, if there 
were any Closing it would be 
caused, as a professor in one of our collegwes stated, ‘* because 
the students had gone into camp,’’ in the enthusiasm of up 
holding the President and the government. 

When, in the university meeting at New Haven a few 
weeks ago, that 
grand old song, 
‘* Ror God, for 
Country, and for 
Yale,’? rang out, 
it thrilled every 
hearer with a 
feeling that made 
mundane = affairs 
of every-day civil 
life seem for the 
moment small 
and inconsequen- 
tial. With Har- 
vard, and Yale, 
and all the other 
universities and 
colleges sending 
then quota of men 
to the front, one 
almost forgets the 
other heroism 
which was just 
as truly exhibited 
in college quar- 
ters previous to 
the declaration of 
war by those men 
who stood up and 
nobly fought to 
prevent the com 
ing of the strife. 
It was as hard to be right on that side as it is grand to be right 
now that the flood must be entered. The moral courage and 
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heroism of those who were calm enough to look beyond and to 
isure the consequences, and prevent, if possible, the plunge, 
s equal to the manliness of those who now are ready to sacri- 


fice all the projects that they had held up before themselves of 
immediate hfe-work 





Was surge f fty-fil nen 


Kor the moment came and the flood must be crossed. Then 
there were not wanting the best of leaders, who were ready to 
follow that motto carved in stone above the entrance to our 
military academy, **For our Country, Right or Wrong.”’ 

The work done by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, is just as dear to, and just as highly 
prized by, college men everywhere as by those of his own ,uni- 
versity, Harvard. <A fighter always, and no mean opponent 
on any question, his work in this 
ereat issue has been such as to 
make even those who at times 
may have taken issue with him 
ready to be proud of his sturdy 
spirit. Enlisted in the work of 
civil service reform, he long de- 
voted himself in Washington to 
that cause. Later, in New York, 
on behalf of police reform, he 
was an equally indefatigable 
worker. Always on the side of 
reform wherever it needed cour- 
age, and unflinching courage, to 
carry his point, Theodore Roose- 
velt was a leader. And now he 
is at the front with a gallant 
band of chosen men behind him, 
and every one who knows him 
knows that he will lead, and his 
men will follow, to victory, if it 
may be; if not, to such a fight 
as will advance the cause he 
represents. 

When the Rev. Joseph Twich- 
ell, the fighting chaplain, described 
the work and death of Henry 
Camp, he said only what might 
be written of many another gal- 
lant college man who in our Civil 
War gave up everything for the 
unity of his country. He put into 
words a story that appeals to every 
college man to-day and which 
makes one thrill at the thought 
CORNELI . : _£ ’ 
PCA of our own men going forth un- 

der similar circumstances, from 
the same scenes of pleasant strife 


WILDER 


to the stern realities of camp life and actual war: 

‘In looking back to Henry Camp as I knew him in college, it 
is impossible not to recall his singular physical beauty. The 
memory of it harmonizes very pleasantly with the memory of 
his beautiful daily life. 
| well remember, while 
in college, riding out 
one day with a class- 
mate of his, and pass- 
ing him as, erect and 
light of foot, he strode 
lustily up a long hill, 
and the enthusiasm 
with which my com- 
rade pronounced — this 
eulogy : ‘There’s Henry 
Camp, a perfect man, 
who never did any- 
thing to hurt his body 
or his soul.’ That was 
before | knew him well: 
for, as | have intimated, 
we were not in the same 
class; but what I heard 
and saw made me so 
desirous of a better ac- 
quaintance that when, 
in the summer of °5%, 
our crew was made up 
for the college regatta, 
to take place at W orces- vr pe : 
ter, and it fell out that ait Deana ease 
he was assigned to duty 
in the boat as No. 3, 
while LT was No. 4, | was more than pleased. 

“Camp gave himself up to the work in hand with that same 
enthusiasm of devotion that carried him to the forefront of 
battle on the day of his glorious death. He was always prompt, 
always making sport of discomforts, always taking upon him- 
self more than his own share of the hard things. Severe train- 
ing in midsummer is something more than a_ pastime. It 
abounds in both tortures of the body and exasperations of mind, 
r witness. Under them not all of us, at 





as all boating men be: 
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all times, kt pt our patience; but Camp never lost his. Not a 
whit behind the best in spirit and in zeal, he maintained, under 
all circumstances, a serenity that seemed absolutely above the 
reach of disturbing causes. 

**He had a soldierly way about him then. Discipline was his 
delight, and coolness never deserted him. We were upset on 
day in deep water, under a bridge, and, at first, each struck out 
for land, till Camp, remaining in mid-stream, called us back to 
look after the boat, which was too frail a structure to be left to 
chance floating. That Hatteras exploit, when we heard of it. 
did not seem at all strange. It was just like him to volunteer, 
and still more like him 
to be the last man to 
give up what was: un- PITS 
dertaken. 

“At last the day 
came—the day big with 
fate, dreaded, yet longed 
for. Noon of Juls 26 
found us sitting in our 7) 
good boat ‘Yale,’ on the 
beautiful Lake Quin- 
sigamond, near Wor- 
cester, ready, at the 
starting goal, for the 
signal to ‘Give way.’ 
At last the suspense was 
ended. The first signal- 
gun sent its sharp echo 
to the neighboring hills 
—‘Ready to give way!’ 
Kivery oar quivered in 
its place. A second gun, 
Whose echoes we did not 
hear—*Give way all!’- 
and we were off. 

‘In twenty minutes 
the first day’s race was 
over. All the college ROBERT GOULD 
boating-world knows we 
were beaten in it, and 
that at evening Harvard 
bore into Worcester, with song and shouting, the colors that 
pertained to victory. We shook hands all round—the two 
crews—and tried to appear to take it easy on both sides; 
though it was not, of course, exactly in the same mood _ that 
we returned to our quarters and our friends to theirs. But 
Yale was used to it, and so was Harvard. Then was Henry 
Camp a refreshment to us. He had done his best; he was dis- 
appointed; but he radiated a quiet resignation that was con 
tagious. It was a comfort to talk with No. 3 that night 

‘The next day there was to 
be another regatta given by the 
city of Worcester, open to all 
comers. The Harvard men had 
signified their willingness to try 
it again with us; but we wer 
not immediately of one mind, 
and did not jump at the offer. 
Worthy as our rivals were, it was 
not pleasant being beaten by 
them, nor was the desperate 
work of a three-mile race at 
midday in July to be coveted for 
itself; yet it gave us and Alma 
Mater one more chance, and that 
was not lightly to be thrown 
away. Camp's counsel was un- 
hesitating and spirited. He was 
for re-entering the lists from the 
first instant It was proposed, ana 
so it came to pass that we took 
heart of grace, and noon of the 
morrow found us again on the 
take, grasping our oars and wait- 
ing the signal. 

‘*This time there was no boat 
against us but the ‘Harvard.’ 
Once more we were off, with a 
mighty clamor from the shore, 
each boat struggling for the lead. 
None but a boating man knows 
the glorious excitement—excite- 
ment without wildness—that then 
leaped through our arms into the 
oars. Henry Camp himself after- 
ward said that his first battle 
did not surpass it. Everything 
went well with us, and we reached the mile-and-a-half goal 
four good lengths ahead, but the ‘Harvard’ made a splendid 
turn, and we darted away on the homestretch almost bow and 
bow. The fortune of the day trembled in even balances 
less chan ten minutes would decide it. ‘Pull!’ cried our 
coxswain, as if for his life; and we heard the ‘Harvard’ 
stroke inspiring his fellows with brave words. Then came 
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the hot, momentous work—the literal agon \ vague sound 
in the ears, we searcely thought what it was except a sweet 
token of the end at hand: then, a little further on, the cry 
of the great multitude, neutralized, as a distraction. by thi 
coxswain’s deepening passion; the order to quicken the stroke; 
the final ‘spurt’—all these remain indelible impressions of that 
fragment of an hour in 1859; but, like the impressions that sur 
vive a stormy dream, they were not orderly or clear 
‘I doubt if any one remembers the command to stop. For 
minute or two there was utter collapse. Each bowed upon his 
oar, With every sens suspended through exhaustion; but, thanks 
to the training, one after 
another revived, and sat 
= upright, and _— blessed 
himself; for all knew, 
though rather confused 
| ly, that we had done 
well in entering that 
race. To our looks of 
inquiry the coxswain, 
whose thunderbolts had 
suddenly dissolved into 
sunshine, made this suf- 
ficient reply :'We’ve got 
"em! It had come at 
last! Hurrah! hurrah 
or Yale! 

‘“When we landed, 
the Cambridge crew, 
though their philosophy 
was much more griev- 

ously taxed than was 
ours the day before, 
gave us honest hands 
and made us handsome 
speeches, to which we 
properly responded, or 
at least wished we 





SHAW (HARVARD could. Altogether they 
suchusetts Volunteers (colored) took defeat in such a 


manly way that we felt 

very anxious to refrain 
from all victorious airs in their presence and to conduct ourselves 
with the utmost magnanimity. 

“Strange things have happened since. The voice of the cox- 
swain has been heard at the head of his regiment on many a 
bloody field. The stroke has followed the flag ever since the 
fall of Sumter, and came very near death on the Peninsula. 
The iron right arm of No. 2 is maimed for life by a shot through 
the elbow. No. 5 will likewise carry to his grave the weakness 
of a wound. But No. 3 fell and lay dead. In September his 

corps Was again in motion toward 
Richmond, and while engaged, 
1 October 13, 1864, in an assault 
on some heavily intrenched rebel 
earthworks upon the Darbytown 
road, Major Camp asked permis- 
sion to lead ‘the left of the front 
line,’ the post of greatest eX pos- 
ure as well as responsibility 
Standing for a moment to re- 
form a broken line, and waving 
his sword with a cheery cry, 
‘Come on, boys; come on!’ he 
was shot by a bullet through the 
lungs. His death was as by a 
lightuing-stro! e. His eyes scarce 
turned from their glances at the 
tattered, dear old flag ere they 
were closed to earth and opened 
again beyond the stars and their 
field of blue. 


‘A true knight 


Not yet mature, yet matchless.’ ”’ 


There will be words just as 
grand and just as true written 
of many a college man inthe 
present struggle if it continues 
until these men are needed. 
But before following these boys 
of to-day to the front, just a look 
back through the mists of th 
past. Where have the colleg 
men of the elder generation been 
found when their country called? 
\RRINGTON (YAI Where were they in the tw 

vreat crises, when the call was 
not. as now, that of a strong, rich nation, but an urgent call 
in pressing need? Look back at the days of the Revolution! 
The rolls of the men who were in the ranks were not preserved, 
but the names and deeds of those who were officers speak for 
those who were privates. Not Yale, or Harvard, or Brown alone. 
There is Princeton, which, as Dr. Duryea in his oration has it 
‘‘sent its fathers to the Congress and its sons to the r inks.”’ 
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\fter Lexington and Concord, when the New England mili- 
tiamen went to Boston, we find the ranks dotted here and there 
with college men At Bunker Hill, on June 17, there were, 
along with others, two Yale captains, John Chester and William 
Coit (of Whom a word later), Lieutenants Grosvenor and Gray, 
besides several private soldiers. Again, when the troops took 


up permanent stations, college men were scattered among the 
regiments from Roxbury to Winter Hill. The two colonels of 


the Rhode Island troops were college men. Colonel Varnum 
of Brown University was one, and the other was Daniel Hitch- 
cock of Yale. Massachusetts furnished John Patterson, Daniel- 
son and Craft, two colonels and one captain, and from Connec 
ticut came Colonel Wy Ilys, Lieutenant-colonels Storrs and Gay, 
Captains Chester, Sherman, Hull and Hale, with Lieutenants 
Leavenworth, Hillyer, Sill, Huntington, Grosvenor, Gray and 
Seldon every one of them college men. 

There was a good honest college saltiness about Captain 
William Coit of Norwich, a Yale man who left the army to 
command a privateer, He settled at once to work, but when 
work was done he believed in celebrating it in a worthy way. 
It was he who emphasized his first capture of British merchant- 
men by setting his prisoners ashore on Plymouth Rock and 
viving three cheers for the Continental cause! Nor did | 
have a cruiser such as we have 


to day She was but a schooner, 
and this is what he had to say 
of her armament: ‘‘ Armed with 


four four-pounders, brought into 
this country by the company of 
Lords Say and Seal to Saybrook, 
a pair of cohorns that Noah had 
in the ark, one of which lacks 
a touch-hole, having hardened 
steel drove therein, and SIX 
swivels, the first that were ever 
landed at Plymouth, and neve 
fired since! But,’’ adds the gal- 
lant captain, showing the same 
stuff as our present sailors, 
‘“‘while I can keep the sea she 
will do very well, though if 
obliged to fire both guns on a 
side at a time it would split het 
open from her gunwale to hei 
keelson!”’ 

Brown University was dis 
banded and its buildings used as 
barracks. There was no mincing 
matters when James Manning, 
president of Brown University, 
and David Howell, professor ot 
philosophy, wrote these words to 
the committee of the senior class: 

**Kinally, it is these liberties 
that her noble sons, the Ameri- 
can patriots, are now prepared to 
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spy was immediately ordered. His last words will live forever in 
the annals of this country: ‘“‘I am sorry that I have but one life 
to give for my country!’’ There are college men with hearts like 
Nathan Hale’s beating in their breasts under the uniform to-day. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting events as showing the 
same spirit among college men, no matter what the day and 
generation, is that of young Elizur Goodrich, of the class of 
1778, Yale. When the students were mustered on the college 
green, and marched out to face the redcoats, some were killed, 
but Goodrich was only wounded, and was taken to a house 
where he was placed for rest and care. Later in the day one 
of the enemy entered the house, and fell upon Goodrich. 
Wounded as he was his spirit was indomitable, and he sprang 
up and eventually disarmed his man. 

3ut not alone in the Revolution do we find the college man 
at his best in facing the bullet or the bayonet. Nearly a century 
later, in that civil war which parted brother from brother he was 
equally ready. That war was full of incidents of heroism and 
of long service performed by the men from the walls of learn- 
ing. Look at Harvard with her long roll of honor, with such 
men as Robert Gould Shaw. See the record of Trinity College 
of Hartford. With less than five hundred living alumni and 
undergraduates she sent seventy-two (or one in every seven) to 
the war, of whom thirteen were 
killed. And these college men 
found the very front. Columbia 
sent three hundred and ninety-five 
men to the call of her country. 
Four classes alone furnished one 
hundred and eighty-seven men. 
Among her names on the Roll of 
Honor are such ones as Hamilton 
Fish of 1827, chairman Union 
Defense Committee; John Jacob 
Astor, Jr., class of 1839, brevet 
brigadier - general, and Captain 
Alfred T. Mahan, 1858, lieuten- 
ant-commander in 1865. 

Amherst sent two hundred and 
forty-seven, of whom fourteen per 
cent perished. From under her 
walls went out Major- zeneral 
Caldwell in 1861, who went 
through Young’s Mills, York- 
town, Lee’s Mills, Williamsburg, 
Fair Oaks, Mechanicsville, Peach 
Orchard, Savage Station, White 
Oak Swamp, Charles City Cross 
Roads, Malvern Hill, Second Bull 
Run, Antietam, Charlestown, 
Snicker’s Gap, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Rob- 
ertson’s Tavern, Briston Station, 
Auburn, Falling Water, Mine 
Run and Morton’s Ford, and who 
was one of the guard of honor 
to escort President Lincoln’s 
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defend by the same means which Celis Tc 
have hitherto preserved the liber- 
ties of Great Britain. 

“And though the din of arms 
and the horrors of a civil war 
should invade our hitherto peaceful habitations, yet even these 
are preferable to a mean and base submission to arbitrary power 
and lawless rapine.”’ 

Harvard and Brown cannot claim all the glory in some of 
the names that were writ large in their annals at the time of 
the Civil War, for Cornell, though not opened until 1868, has 
as professors B. G. Wilder, of Harvard *62, who volunteered as 
a surgeon in a negro regiment—the Fifty-fifth Massachusetts 
Infantry—and served with it until it was mustered out in 1865, 
and Robert H. Thurston, of Brown °59, who served through the 
war in Dupont’s and Dahlgreen’s fleets. 

In 1776, when Boston was evacuated and the war transferred 
to New York, the number of college soldiers was very much in- 
creased Among others was the gallant Hitchcock, who, being 
contined to his bed with the prevalent fever, a short time before 
the disastrous battle of Long Island, wrote to Washington that 
he hoped ‘tto be up in time to give those mercenary sons of 
tyranny, the Hessians, a good drubbing.”’ 

But it was in the class of 1773 at Yale that there stood one 
of those men whose name was destined to be handed down 
through all time, Captain Nathan Hale of Ashford, Conn. 
Washington, after the Long Island defeat, wished to ascertain 
the position of the British, and Hale consented to undertake the 
hazardous enterprise as a spy. Not a man, woman or boy to- 
day but knows the story. Disguised as a schoolmaster, he 
crossed from Connecticut to Long Island, made his way into the 
enemy's camp, drew plans of their forts, estimated their strength, 
and returning, at last, safely reached the point where a boat was 
to take him back. Sad mistake! It turned out to be a boat from 
a British man-of-war, and he was at ouce arrested. Release 
might have come even then bad he not been recognized by a 
Tory relative and reported as a rebel officer. An examination 
discovered the plans on his person. Taken before General 
Howe, Hale openly avowed his mission, and his execution as a 
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remains. From Amherst, too, 
General Francis A. Walker, in 
many of the same battles, wound- 
ed at Chancellorsville, captured 
at Ream’s Station, but living to make his splendid spirit 
felt long afterward. 

Princeton sent over a hundred, including four major-gen- 
erals, one brigadier-general, three colonels and four lieutenant- 
colonels. Among her records are such as this: *‘Colonel Hugh 
Janeway entered the army at twenty. He rose by acts of 
gallantry through the grades of captain, major, leutenant- 
colonel to colonel. In December, ’61, in a raid near Alexandria, 
he received eight slug and bullet wounds. The enemy were 
about to kill him, when, seeing his wounds, they left him to die. 
He summoned strength and crawled to his regiment. At 
Chancellorsville a bullet grazed his forehead, another took off 
his finger. After the fall of Petersburg and Richmond, in a 
charge near Painesville, while rallying his men, a ball pierced 
his temple and he fell.”’ 

Ira Alexander, Lewiston, Pa., class of *62 Yale, fought his 
maiden fight at Kelly’s Ford in the command of a body of men, 
although the youngest officer in the regiment. He was in the 
battle at Elv’s Ford, at Aldie, at Middleburg, at Upperville, at 
Ashby’s Gap, at Gettysburg, at Shepardstown, and finally at 
Mine Run. He fell, shot through the body, leading his men on, 
and in four hours died with these words on his lips: ‘*Tell my 
mother that I was mortally wounded and died like a soldier.”’ 

Edward F. Blake, who, after graduating from Yale, entered 
the Law School, took the degree of M.A., and, just in the midst 
of his career, when he was discussing nightly with his classmates 
whether it was the duty of a young man to enlist, he received 
an unlooked-for commission as adjutant in the Fifth Con- 
necticut Infantry, and the next day was on his way to join his 
regiment. Some time after this, having been given leave for a 
few days to visit home for the first time, he unexpectedly found, 
on his return, when he reached Alexandria, that his only way to 
get to the front before his leave expired was to run ouy on a 
fiving engine to Culpepper Court House, over the bridges that 




















had just been restored. As conscientious as he had been as 


a student, he took his chance to fulfill his pledge. He arrived 
just in time for the bloody battle of Cedar Mountain, wherein 
he took a most conspicuous part, and was finally killed at 5 P.M. 
on Saturday of that fight. His class record says of him: ‘t Who- 
ever knew Blake loved him, and it was not difficult to know him, 
for he carried his heart in his hand. Of fine physique and ex- 
uberant spirits, he delighted and excelled in outdoor sports, 
where vigor and endurance were in demand; foremost in foot- 
ball and prominent in the crew. We know where Blake was if 
his regiment charged—in the van, with flashing eye, uplifted 
sword and headlong step, cheering and charging to his death! 
And now he sleeps.”’ 

And there are many names graven now on the stone that 
marked the muster roll not only of the college but of the coun- 
try. Such men as Ogden, who gave a life so willingly and so 
generously to the cause. Just returning from Europe, a year 
after graduation, accomplished, refined, with his whole promis- 
ing life-work before him, he enlisted at once, and rose until he 
became regimental adjutant. The list of his battles speaks 
for itself. He was at Kelly’s Ford, Beverly Ford, Aldie, U pper- 
ville, Gettysburg, Williamsport, Boonesboro, Falling Waters, 
Manasses Gap, Brandy Station, Rappahannock Station, Ben- 
nett’s Ford, Charlottesville, Stannardsville, Todd’s Tavern, 
Yellow Tavern, Meadow Bridge, Mechaniesville, Old Church, 
Cold Harbor, only to fall mortally wounded at Trevilian Sta- 
tion. With such annals and such records one could fill a book 
and then leave out a list of glorious names. William’s College 
sent no less than three hundred and eight men to the ranks of 
the Union army—such names among them as those of Colonel 
Lewis Benedict and Captain John Foot—of which number ten 
per cent were killed, and twenty-five to the Confederate army, 
nearly a third of whom perished. 

When General Wadsworth was leading his division into 
action at the battle of the Wilderness he called for a college 
man, ‘‘Ned’’ Carrington, at that time away with Sherman’s 
army, with these words: ‘‘If I only had Carrington with me | 
would be all right.’? Carrington had been an aid on his staff. 
He was the foremost man of his class at college, and, as one of 
his classmates who served with him, writes, ‘‘a fine soldier and 
one of the loveliest spirits I ever knew.’ He fell at the battle 
of St. Mark’s River. 


(70 be continued.) 


HOBSON AND THE “MERRIMAC” 
fe story is short; its memory will be imperishable. The 


early morning of the 3d of June will never be forgotten 
by those who were fortunate enough to be with Admiral 
Sampson’s squadron at that time. 

The night before had been bright moonlight, and all hands on 
the American fleet were waiting for darkness—the sole helper 
of the gallant fellows who were about to offer up their lives in 
the service of their country. 

At each side of the harbor entrance the Spanish forts stood 
boldly on the hills like sentinels of death. The guards on the 
castle walls marched slowly back and forth, with glances toward 
our men-o’-war—alert to give a warning cry that would call a 
thousand Spanish soldiers to their guns. 

The city slept in stillness beyond, unconscious of the ap- 
proaching storm, while safe in the inner bay lay Cervera’s fleet 
—the ‘‘Cristobal Colon,’? ‘‘Maria Teresa,’’ ‘‘ Vizeaya,’’ ‘* Al- 
mirante Oquendo,”’ torpedo craft and transports . 

Their admiral well knew the Americans would not enter; he 
knew they could only steam in one by one, each facing the fire 
of five forts and a harbor full of mines. 























SANTIAGO BAY, AS SEEN FROM THE BLOCKADING FLEET 


The ‘*Merrimac’’ was lying alongside the flagship. Her 
crew had visited their stations at the anchors; they had tested 
her engines and carefully inspected powder-tanks and batteries 
that were destined to sink this iron barrier in the harbor of the 
enemy. They had rehearsed each signal to be used amid the 
din and confusion of the attack, and, to prevent noise, had 
securely lashed the boiler safety-valves. 

Now they were taking leave of their friends, sending parting 
messages to absent friends and wishing their comrades good 
luck in succeeding fights. The brave young officer who was 
to command the craft paced up and down her bridge, his eyes 
constantly upon the harbor. 

He was thinking of the wrongs to right, and he knew the 
world was looking at him. His entire life had been lived for 
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this supreme moment of his existence. He had the courage 
of his convictions, the applause of his fellows, the approval of 
his admiral. 

The time had come; the order to start was given. Wiih a 
few hasty words of farewell he grasped the lever and swung 
it to ‘*Full Speed’’; the helmsman heard the words, ** Hard-a 
starboard!’* ‘‘Meet her!’’ ‘‘Steady so!”’ 

It was three o'clock; the moon had sunk slowly into a mass 
of clouds. From the American fleet hundreds of anxious eyes 
were peering into the harbor where the ‘Merrimac’? and het 
crew were stealing to the locker of death. On she went, and 
faster. 

Hardly had she entered before it seemed as if hell itself had 
been turned loose. The most terrific Spanish cannonading of 
the campaign had begun. At first one could distinguish the 
separate flashes of the guns; then, increasing, a continuous 
glare of fire spread over all. 

Ordinary men would have turned away, but our heroes did 
not for an instant falter; the black form of the ‘‘ Merrimac”’ still 
stood up from the midst of the frightful tempest of lead and iron 
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SKETCH-MAP OF INLET TO SANTIAGO BAY 


Suddenly crash after crash sounded out to anxious ears. The 
mines had exploded. She faded from sight. Her part was fin- 
ished. Still the rain of fire went on with vigor. It was kept 
up for thirty minutes. , 

Then followed silence—at this time the most eloquent and 
most terrible of things. It told more than volumes of words 
could describe. Each sailor on the American fleet realized what 
he dared not say aloud. Hardest of all to bear was his enforced 
inaction. He must obey orders. 

After what seemed ages, the welcome light of morning came. 
A single spar, half buried in the channel, completed the story 
of the ‘‘Merrimac.’’ 

The relief boat returned with the report ‘‘No one in sight.”’ 
Did it surprise those who heard it? Who could have expected 
it to be otherwise? 

Twelve hours afterward a Spanish flag of truce approached, 
and later the flagship signaled, ‘‘Crew of the ‘Merrimac’ are 
prisoners of war; two wounded.” 

So lony as it is composed of men like these is not the navy 
worthy of upholding the honor of our nation? 

ATWELL CROCKETT. 


THE “VESUVIUS ” 

THE dynamite cruiser ‘‘ Vesuvius’’ is ten years old. She has 
done much practice work with the three fifteen-inch tubes called 
dynamite guns, but the projectiles have been ‘‘dummies’’ of 
regulation weight, for no one cares to handle quarter-ton pack- 
ages of dynamite except under the compulsion of necessity. 

The ‘‘Vesuvius,’’ like the dynamite gun ashore, has been 
suspected, feared, belittled and abused by American artillerists 
in general, for military interest in heavy explosives lessened, 
for a time, Congressional interest in guns for forts and ships; 
now, however, that great guns and projectiles are being made 
in gratifying numbers, the army and navy rejoice at the great 
success of the ‘Vesuvius’? on Tuesday, June 14, when her 
first quarter-ton charges of guncotton were thrown in quick 
succession and greatly changed the appearance of the forts 
at the eastern side of the entrance to Santiago Harbor 
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THE TROUBLE 


one of Tom de Wolf’s traders on the 
tas Lagoon in the Western Carolines, 





& Standing at Ios door, Smokin. Nis pipe 
wondering what was best to be don 
aS nd him, in the big sitting-room, were 
§ fe and some other native women, cor 
rin low tones and looking shudderingly 

y basket, made of green cocoanut leaves, 
] 2 tood in the center of the matted floor 
“ esently the trader turned and motioned 

one of the women to come to him 
‘Take t away and bury it.”’ he said: ‘* ’tis an ill thing for 
mv wite t 

The woman, whose eyes were red with weeping, stooped and 
lifted the basket; and then a young native lad, nude to the 


waist, stepped quickly over to th place where it had lain and 
sprinkled a handful of white sand over a broad patch of red that 


stained the mat 


Palmer, still smok ny thoughtfully, watched the rest of the 
women follow her who carried the basket away into the grove 
of bread-fruit trees, and then sat down upon a bench outside 
his d or 

In A lap Villawe, where the trader lived, a strange, unusual 
silence brooded over all; and though under the cool shades of 


the grove of bread-fruit and orange trees groups of brown 


skinned people were sitting together, they only spoke in whis- 
ye red tones and looked every now and again at the figure of 
the white man sitting on the bench in front of his house 

And as the people sat together in silence, Palmer, with his 
bearded chin resting on the palm of one hand, gazed steadily 
before him, seeming oblivious of their presence, for he was think 
ing deeply, and wondering what had best be done to rid the 
island of Jinaban 

Presently a yvoung man, dressed like a seaman and wearing 
a wide-rimmed hat of pandanus leaf, came along the path that 
led from the village to the trader’s hous He stopped fora 
moment at the gate as if in doubt whether to open it or not; 
and then catching sight of Palmer’s tigure he pushed it open 
quickly and walked toward him, and the trader, roused by the 
sound of approaching footsteps, raised his head and looked in 


some surprise at the newcomer, who was an utter stranger 
to him 

**(Jood-morning,”’ said the man to Palmer, and the moment 
he had spoke n and lifted Ins hat the trader saw that he was not 


a White man, for his dark complexion, wavy black hair and deep- 


. of mixed blood. Nearly six feet 


set eyes proclaimed him t ‘ 
in height, he yet walked and moved with that particularly easy 
and graceful manner so noticeable among the native races of 
Polynesia, and Palmer was quick to see from his stature and 
appearance generally that he was not a Caroline Island half- 
cast And he noticed as well that the stranger had a firm, 
square-set jaw, and a fearful, raw-looking slash across his face 
that extended from ear to chin 

**Good-morning!"* he answered. ‘*Do you want to see me?” 

‘Yes,’ answered the man, in a slow, hesitating sort of man 
ner. “‘lam the second mate of that schooner’’—and he waved 
his hand with a backward sweep toward the lagoon, where a 
large white-painted vessel was being towed down to the passage 
by her boats, to anchor and wait for the land breeze at night 
‘but last night [ had a row with the skipper. He called mea 
half-bred Viaori nigger, an’ s i 


And so vou had a fight 


“Yes, sir, we had a fight. But he couldn’t stand up to me 
for more than a couple of rounds; an’ sang out for the mate 
an’ carpenter to come and help him, an’ the three of ’em went 
for me They got me down at last, and then the mate gave 
me a h across the face with his knife So, as | didn’t want 
to get killed, | jumped overboard and swam ashore. I’ve been 
I | vein ti \ lag Sil e,” 

Palmer looked steadily into the man’s immovable face, and 
tl 1 Saud 

You want a stitel r two put in that cut Come inside 
nd Vll doit for vou Your skipper was here at daylight this 
y king for vou He told me quite a different story; 
hat vou gave him ‘hp’ and then struck him.” 
he half-caste laughed quietly—** He lied, sir. He’s a reg’- 
uw bully, d hea the mate knock the men about something 
terrible And if he tries to bring me aboard of that floating 
hie iwain | k him, as sure as mv name is Frank Porter.”’ 
e trader's face ehtened up. *‘Are you Frank Porter, 
the man that saved the ‘Marion Renny’ from being cut off in 
setae Se leer 
Yes,’ answered the half-caste, **] am the man 

Palmer extended lis hand: ** You’re welcome to my house, 

Frank Porter And there’s no fear of the captain coming 
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ashore waln to look for you. Now come inside, and let Ine 
dress that ugly slash for you.’’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Palmer. But I did not come to you for 
that I came to see if you can’t vive me a berth of some sort 
on your station. I’m a pretty handy man at almost anything.’ 

The trader thought a moment; then he looked up quickly. 
‘| will give you five hundred dollars and a home in my house if 
you will help me to do one thing.”’ 

‘*What is that?”’ 

‘Put a bullet into a man here who has murdered thirty peo- 
ple within ten years. I cannot do it alone; I have tried and 
failed; and these people cannot help me. Come inside, and I’1I 
tell vou all about it.”’ 

The half-caste followed Palmer into his sitting-room, and the 
trader, getting needles and silk thread from his wife, stitched up 
the wound in the man’s face. Then he gave him a glass of 
whisky, and, as they smoked their pipes, told him the story 
of Jinaban, the Outlaw. 


Two years before, when Palmer first landed on the white 
beach of Matelotas Lagoon to settle down as a trader for turtle- 
shell, Jinaban was one of the three chiefs who ruled over the 
cluster of palm-clad islets; the two others were his half-brothers, 
Jelik and Rao. All three had met the white man as soon as 
ie landed, and he and they had exchanged gifts and vows of 
friendship after the manner of the people of Las Matelotas. 
But Jinaban, who was a man of violent temper, was bitterly 
agerieved when Palmer decided to build his house and trading 
station in the village ruled over by his half-brother Jelik. He 
iad long been anxious to secure a white trader for his own vil 
lage, and bitter words passed between Jelik and Rao and him- 
self. Palmer stood by and said nothing. He had taken an 
instinctive dislike to Jinaban, whose reputation as aman of a 
eruel and sanguinary nature had been known to him long before 
he had come to settle in the Carolines. But Palmer was not a 
man to be daunted by Jinaban’s fierce looks, and the bitter epi- 
thets he applied to his half-brothers, whom he accused of ‘‘steal- 
ing’? the white man from him. He quietly announced his in- 
tention of standing to the agreement he had made with Jelik; 
and the next day that chief’s people set about building a house 
for the trader. In a month the house was finished, and Palmer, 
who meant to try the lagoon for pearl shell, and thought that 
his stay on the island would be a long one, announced his inten- 
tion of taking a wife, and asked Jelik for a young girl named 
Letia. She was about seventeen, and her gentle, amiable dis- 
position had attracted him from the first day he landed on the 
island. Calling the girl to him, Jelik questioned her as to her 
inclinations, and she at once, in the most innocent and charm- 
ing manner, expressed her liking for the white man, but said 
that her uncle Jinaban, who had gained some idea of her feel- 
ings toward Palmer, had threatened to kill her if she dared to 
marry him; for he (Jinaban) had determined that the people 
of Ailap—Jelik’s village—should not monopolize him altogether, 
and that a wife should be chosen from his (Jinaban’s) village. 

Jelik’s face instantly became grave. He knew the rancor 
of Jinaban’s feelings toward him, and dreaded to incur his 
further hatred, and soon acquainted Palmer with his fears. The 
trader laughed at them, and said that he would be dictated to 
by no man as regarded -his choice of a wife, and, drawing the 
smiling Letia to him, told the chief to make all haste with the 
wedding feast. The news of this soon reached Jinaban, who 
soon after made his appearance at Palmer’s house accompanied 
by several old men of his clan and a young and beautiful girl 
named Sepe. Trembling with suppressed rage and excitement, 
he addressed the trader with all the eloquence he could com- 
mand. He was, he said (and with truth), the greatest of the 
three brothers in rank and influence, but had yielded to the 
white man’s desire to live in Ailap under the protection of his 
brother Jelik; but neither he (Jinaban) nor his people would 
put up with the additional insult of the trader espousing an 
Ailap girl. And then, pointing to the girl who accompanied 
him—a handsome creature about eighteen or twenty years of 
age—he earnestly besought Palmer to make her his wife. Be- 
fore the trader could frame a reply Letia, accompanied by a 
number of her young girl friends, walked into the room, and, 
sitting down beside him, placed her hand on his shoulder, and, 
though her slender form trembled, gave her uncle and the girl 
Sepe a look of bold defiance 

Paimer rose to his feet, and placed his hand on the head of 
the girl, who rose with him. ‘It cannot be, Jinaban. This 
girl Letia, who is of thine own kin, shall be my wife. But let 
not ill-blood come of it between thee and me or between thee 
and her; for I desire to live in friendship with thee.” 

Without a word Jinaban sprang to his feet, and, with a 
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glance of bitter hatred at the trader and the girl who stood be- 
side him, he walked out of the house, accompanied by his old 
men and the rejected Sepe, who, as she turned away, locked 
scornfully at her rival and spat on the ground. 

In a few weeks the marriage took place, and Palmer made 
the customary presents to his wife’s relatives. To Jinaban 
who refused to attend the feasting and dancing that accom- 
panied the ceremony—he sent a new fishing net one hundred 
tathoms in length, a very valuable and much esteemed gift, for 
the cost of such an article was considerable. To Jelik, his wife’s 
brother, he gave 2 magazine rifle and five hundred cartridges, 
and to Rao, the other brother, presents of cloth, tobacco and 
hatchets. 

That night, while Palmer slept with his bride, Jinaban came 
to the house of his brother Jelik. His black eyes gleamed red 
with anger. 

‘*What right hast thou, my younger brother, to take from 
the white man that which I coveted most? Am not I the greater 
chief, and thy master? Give me that gun.”’ 

Jelik sprang to his feet. ‘‘Nay, why shouldst thou covet 
my one gift from the white man? Is not the net he gave thee 
worth twenty such guns as the one he hath given me?”’ 

Jinaban leaped at his brother’s throat, and for a minute or 
two they struggled fiercely; then Jelik fell with a groan, for 
Jinaban stabbed him in the throat twice. Then seizing the rifle 
and two bags of cartridges he sallied out into the village. Be- 
hind him, panting with rage, ran his murdered brother’s wife, 
a young woman of twenty years of age. She carried an infant 
in her arms, and was running swiftly, clutching in her right 
hand a short dagger. 

“Stand, thou coward, Jinaban,’’ she called, setting the child 
down in the path, ‘‘stand, thou coward, for though thou hast 
slain my husband thou shalt not rob me of that which was his 
—give me back the gun.”’ 

Jinaban laughed fiercely, and his white teeth flashed from 
his black-bearded lips; he slipped some cartridges into the rifle. 
He waited till the woman was within ten yards of him, then 
‘aised the weapon and shot her dead. And now, his tiger 
nature aroused to the full, he sprang into the middle of the vil- 
lage square of Ailap, and began firing at every person he saw, 
sparing neither age nor sex. His second brother, Rao, a cour- 
ageous young man, seizing the only weapon available—a sea- 
man’s cutlass—rushed forth from. his house and, calling upon 
Jinaban to lay down his weapon, advanced toward him.  Pre- 
tending to consent—for a cartridge had jammed and the rifle 
would not work—Jinaban held out the butt to Rao in token of 
surrender; then, the moment Rao grasped it, he sprang at his 
throat and bore him to the ground, and, tearing the cutlass from 
his hand, he plunged it through and through the prostrate man’s 
body. Then, with a savage threat against the whole of the 
murdered men’s families, he turned and fled toward the beach. 
Dragging a light canoe down into the water, he sprang into it, 
and pushed off just as Palmer appeared on the scene and, rais- 
ing his revolver, fired six shots at the escaping murderer. None 
of the shots, however, took effect, and Jinaban, with an oath 
of vengeance against the white man, paddled swiftly away and 
reached the low, densely wooded and uninhabited island on the 
western side of the lagoon. 

This for two years had now been his lair. Paddling over at 
dead of night from time to time, he would stalk, rifle in hand, 
through the village, and, entering any house he pleased, de- 
mand food and tobacco. And such was the terror of his name 
and his chiefly prestige that no one dared refuse. Sometimes, 
moved by the lust for slaughter, he would command that the 
food he demanded should be carried before him and placed in 
his canoe. Then he would shoot the unfortunate bearer dead 
on the beach. Against his half-brothers’ families he manifested 
the most deadly hatred; and on one occasion, meeting a girl, a 
slave of Rao’s widow, on a little islet some miles away from 
Ailap, he shot the poor child through her legs, breaking them 
both, and left her to perish of starvation. That he was willingly 
supplied with food by the people of his own village Palmer well 
knew, although they asserted their innocence of aiding him in 
any way, and expressed the utmost fear and horror of the out- 
law. That his death would be a relief to them as well as to the 
people of Ailap was certainly true, but Palmer and his wife 
Letia were well aware that none of Jinaban’s own people would 
ever raise hand against him; and, indeed, the Ailap people, 
though they now had the strongest feelings of friendship for 
the white man, were so smitten with terror at the constantly 
recurring bloody deeds perpetrated by Jinaban that they were 
too terrified to accompany the trader over the outlaw’s island 
and track him to his lair. Twice had Palmer crossed over in 
the darkness of night, and, Winchester in hand, carefully sought 
for traces of Jinaban’s hiding-place, but without success. The 
interior of the island was a dense thicket of scrub, which seemed 
to defy penetration. On the last occasion Palmer had hidden 
among a mass of broken and vine-covered coral bowlders which 
lined the eastern shore. Here for a whole night and the follow- 
ing day he remained, keeping a keen watch upon the line of 
beach in the hope that he would see Jinaban carrying his canoe 
down to the water to make one of his murderous descents upon 
the Ailap village. His own canoe he had carefully concealed 
among the scrub, and as he had landed on a very dark night 
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upon a ledge of rocks that stretched from the water’s edge to 
the thicket, and carried the canoe up, he was sure that no trace 
of his landing would be visible to Jinaban. At dark on the fol 
lowing evening he gave up his quest and paddled slowly over 
to the village, sick at heart with fear for his wife Letia, for the 
outlaw had made a threat that she should soon fall a victim to 
his implacable hatred. 

Half-way across the lagoon he heard the sound of two shots, 
and by its sharp crack knew that one came from Jinaban’s rifle 
—the rifle he had given to the slaughtered Jelik. Urging his 
canoe along the surface of the quiet water, Palmer soon reached 
the beach of Ailap village, and was horrified to learn that the 
man he had sought had just left after shooting a lad of fifteen 
—a cousin of Letia—whom he had surprised while fishing in 
the lagoon. Cutting off the boy’s head, Jinaban had _ boldly 
stalked through the village till he reached Palmer’s house, 
through the open window of which he had thrown his gory 
trophy, and then made his escape. 

The trader’s wife, who at the time was sleeping in the big 
room of the house, surrounded by half a dozen natives armed 
with muskets, at once sprang up, and, seizing a rifle, started in 
pursuit, for she feared that Jinaban had learned of Palmer’s 
absence, and would wait for and shoot him as he crossed the 
lagoon. She managed to reach the beach in time to see the 
escaping murderer paddling along in his canoe close inshore 
Kneeling down, she took careful aim and fired. A mocking 
laugh answered the shot. 


That was the story that Palmer told the half-caste Maori, 
who listened to him attentively throughout. 

For some minutes, however, after the trader had finished, he 
did not speak, and then at last said in his slow, methodical 
way: 

‘*T will promise you that I'll get you Jinaban, dead or alive, 
before a week is out. And [ don’t want money. But now | 
want you, please, to get some one of your natives here to come 
and tell me all they can about Jinaban’s friends in the other 
village.”’ 

Palmer called to his wife. She came in, heavy-eyed and 
pale-faced, for the youth whose head she and her women had 
just buried was much attached to her, and her husband as well. 
At that moment the lad’s relatives were searching the lagoon 
in the hope of finding the body, into which it had doubtless been 
thrown by the ruthless hand of Jinaban; and Letia had just 
returned alone to the house. 

In a very short time the half-caste learned from Letia that 
Sepe, who lived in Jinaban’s village, was strongly suspected of 
receiving visits from the outlaw, and even of visiting the man 
himself; for on several occasions she had been absent from her 
mother’s house for two or three days at a time. And as most 
of Jinaban’s people were in secret sympathy with their outlawed 
chief, the girl’s movements were never commented on by the 
inhabitants of her own village, for fear that the relatives of the 
murdered chiefs, Rao and Jelik, and other people of Ailap would 
kill her. But in some way Sepe had betrayed herself, and Letia 
was now having a strict watch kept upon the girl by two or 
three of her women attendants whom she had sent to reside in 
Ijeet, as Jinaban’s village was called. Ostensibly they had 
gone to visit some relatives there. Sepe, however, was always 
on her guard, and so far the spies had learned nothing fresh. 

At Porter’s request, the trader’s wife gave him a description 
of Sepe’s appearance, and also described the exact position of 
the house in which she lived with her mother. Then the half 
caste unfolded his plan to Palmer and his wife. 

‘‘And now,”’ he said, ‘‘I must go. If I stay longer it may 
spoil our plans by making Jinaban’s friend suspicious. Give 
me the bottle of gin, and I’ll carry it so that every one can see 
it as I walk through the village. And you must get all your 
men out of the way by the time | come back. They might shoot 
me, but the women will be too frightened.”’ 

Palmer went to his trade room and returned with a large 
bottle of Hollands, which he gave to Porter, together with a 
box of revolver cartridges; these the half-caste carefully con- 
cealed in the bosom of his singlet.. Then, shaking hands with 
the trader and his wife, he walked out of the house, down the 
steps, and along the path to the village. 

‘*Parma,”’ said Letia to her husband, as they watched the 
seaman disappear among the cocoa-palms, ‘‘dost think this man 
will be true to us in this thing?’’ 

‘‘Ay,’’ replied the trader, ‘sure am I of his good faith; for 
he it was who four years ago fought single-handed against two 
hundred of the wild man-eaters of the Solomon Islands, when 
they captured the ship in which he sailed and slew every man 
on board but himself. Twenty-and-three of those devils of ka: 
tagata (cannibals) did he kill with his Winchester rifle from 
the foretop of the ship, although he was slashed in the thigh 
with a deep knife wound and was faint from loss of blood. And 
then when the rest had fled in their canoes he came down and 
steered the ship away from the land and sailed her in safety to 
a place called Rubiana, where white men dwell.”’ 

‘*Ah-h-h!”’ and Letia’s dark eyes opened wide in admiration. 


(70 be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Port Jampa, Fla.. June 14, 1898 


SPECIAI 


FTOHEY sailed this morning at daybreak—June 14, 1898—the 
| twenty-five thousand men under General Shafter, com- 

posing the first army of invasion that has ever left the 

hores of the United States. They were to have sailed on the 
ith. They went aboard that day. But they did not sail on 
the 7th because they were not ready. So they all lived on the 
ships for a whole week—week of heat that prostrated the men 
in the holds of the ships, and made even General Shafter miser- 
General Shafter’s actual weight is three hundred and 
forty-five pounds. If he should happen to ride in a saddle not 
made to his order he would break any horse’s back. But that 
is only incidental. From the commanding officer in his luxuri- 
ous deck stateroom to the last man on the lowest tier of rough 
wooden bunks in the lower ’tween decks, they suffered. Kor 
a whole week the army of invasion was indeed les miserables. 


able. 


Then orders came for the expedition to move yesterday. At 
the last minute, however, they discovered that the date was the 
13th The ship captains objected. The government humored 


their superstitions. So the ships did not go down to the sea till 
this morning. 

Now LI search the horizon with a field-glass. The sea is an 
not a flaw on its surface. The last ship, number 
thirty-two, has disappeared. Not even a wreath of smoke, not 
even a mast-top, can be seen All the ships were numbered-- 
from one to thirty-two. They sailed away, four abreast, four 
lines of eight ships each. Imposing to the sightseer, tragic to 
the philosopher. They were bound for—? Outside of General 
Shafter and his staff only one man on the expedition knew 
whither they were bound. That was Captain Hausen of the 
Hagship ‘‘Siguranca,’’ carrying Shafter. The slowest and small- 
est ship of the fleet, the **Gussie,’’ led the way and set the pace. 
The flagship was in the rear on the right. 

What a week this has been, this week of embarkation. Seven 
days of chaos and confusion. We have been cut off from the 
world Not one telegram could be sent, not even a telegram 
of the most private nature. Last week’s mail is leaving to-day. 
It has been lying in the post-office in one of twenty clothes-bas- 
The little post- 


opal expanse, 


kets ever since we attached the postage stamps. 
office was unable to handle the vast quantity of matter. Soldiers 
were detailed to help the dazed, amazed postmaster. So the 
army mail was partly attended to and the civilian mail ignored. 
Finally the postmaster refused to sell any more stamps—by order 
of Shafter. Anything to keep the news of the expedition from 
the newspapers. The boys in blue, however, posted their letters 
minus stamps. According to law, any letter with the word sol- 
dier written on the corner of the envelope in place of the stamp 
goes ‘collect at other end.”’ 

Of the twenty-five thousand men on the ships half were 
allowed ashore at a time. As there were barely twelve thou- 
sand five hundred square feet of shore for them to stand on, 
they were about as miserable as on the ships. However, they 
uttered no complaints, excepting to curse the delay and to criti- 
cise the inefficiency of the quartermaster’s department. Shore 
at Port Tampa means a pier, a wharf a hundred feet wide and 
To get a whitf of fresh air the twelve thousand 
five hundred men sat on the rail along the wharf. For recrea- 
tion they bathed in the water under the wharf. For a whole 
week the wives of army officers at the inn at Port Tampa could 
not leave the hotel piazza—a very satisfactory imprisonment, 
since thousands of miserable soldiers were taking a necessary 
bath. 


a mile long. 
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The expedition has sailed. But did Shafter sail because he 
was ordered to or because his army was ready? All who know 
the condition of that army know that if Shafter had waited to 
sail till his corps was ready he would have postponed the de- 
parture for at least one month. The army moves to tropical 
country wearing the same clothing it wore in Montana, Dakota, 
Idaho. The uniform worn by those men would be warm 
enough in the Klondyke. The Seventy-first New York and 
the Second Massachusetts carried their overcoats. Who was 
to blame? Those overcoats alone, two thousand of them, when 
piled together, weighed nearly ten tons and took up valuable 
space on two ships. Now on the wharf lie at least ten tons of 
food that should have gone with the expedition. Why did those 
men take evercoats that will only be thrown away before they 
have marched ten miles into the interior of Cuba? Why was 
necessary food crowded out? No one is to blame because no 
one knows who to blame. But, besides the matter of clothing, 
was the army ready? They carried a small amount of canned 
roast beef and a vast quantity of bacon. None of the men 
and only a few of the officers had hammocks. This means that 
they will sleep in the mud in an island where the rain comes 
The principal protection against sickness in 
Cuba is to keep dry. With the rain pouring every day four 
or five hours in torrents, how can the men keep dry? Some 
have ponchos, but only a few have rubber blankets. It would 
be useless to speak of these things if it were too late to mend. 
But there is yet time for the War Department to send those 
brave soldiers twenty-five thousand thin uniforms, twenty-five 
thousand water-proof blankets and twenty-five thousand ham- 
mocks. These things should be sent at once. 

One of the most interesting features of this expedition was 
the number of prominent and wealthy men who accompanied 
it. Colonel John Jacob Astor, attached to Shafter’s staff as 
Acting Assistant Inspector-general, loafed around the hotel for 
a whole week with most democratic simplicity. He dined 
Shafter and several of the staff at the inn every day. And, 
as he was paying for the dinner, he quite rightly took the head 
of the table, seating Shafter at any old place. Military rank 
thus gave way to money. Colonel Astor, courteous to every- 
body, modest all the time, is liked by all with whom he comes 
in contact. 

One morning during the week the crowd at the inn was so 
great that the waiters simply could not wait on everybody. So 
everybody helped himself. John Jacob Astor washed cups and 
saucers, Theodore Roosevelt went into the kitchen and made 
coffee, William Astor Chanler cut up a loaf of bread into slices, 
Richard Harding Davis hunted up the finger-bowls. They had 
a very fine time. 

Two weeks ago we thought it a fine thing to have a number 
of colonels at the inn. But this week we had generals—generals 
as thick as formerly we had colonels. Silver stars became as 
ordinary as crabs along shore. 

At last all were aboard; twenty-five regiments of infantry, 
two light and two heavy batteries, the engineer corps, the hos- 
pital corps, the signal corps, and four regiments of cavalry— 
dismounted. How disheartened those cavalrymen were! The 
idea of taking away their horses! If there was no room for 
horses on the transports, then why didn’t Shafter take infantry? 
Without a horse, how can a soldier be a cavalryman? Even 
the correspondents, after buying expensive horses, could not get 
their mounts aboard. In the march through the rain and the 
mud of Cuba (or Porto Rico) only the general officers will ride. 
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June 10.—Six hundred and fifty marines, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-colonel R. W. Huntington, landed on the 
eastern side of the harbor of Guantanamo, Cuba, under cover 
of the fire from the guns of the ‘*Oregon,”’’ the ‘*‘Marblehead’’ 
and the ‘‘Yosemite.’’ The Spaniards fled in such haste as to 
leave their flag still flying on the blockhouse; it was hauled 
down and replaced by the Stars and Stripes. The blockhouse 
and the few deserted fishers’ huts were burned to prevent a pos- 
sible attack by yellow fever. Possession of this harbor gives a 
coaling base and a place of refuge, in case of hurricanes, to the 
American fleet. 

The British steamer **Twickenham,’’ laden with 3,200 tons 
of coal-for the Spanish squadron, was captured by the auxiliary 
cruiser “St. Louis’? off Jamaica. She coaled the torpedo-boat 
‘Terror’? at Fort de France. Lieutenant Jayme 
Kornires, a Spanish lieutenant from the hospital ship ‘ Ali- 
was found aboard, disguised as a common sailor. 
The first shore action of the war occurred at Camp 
The Spaniards, lurking in the 
Assistant 


dest ik \ er 


cante,”’ 

June ll 
MeCalla, near Guantanamo. 
bushes, kept up firing all day and nearly ali might. 


Surgeon John Blair Gibbs was killed outside the hospital tent. 
Sergeant Charles H. Smith and Privates William Dunphy and 
James MeColgan were also killed, and when found their bodies 
Corporal Glass and Private Bartholomew 


been mutilated 


had 
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McGowan were wounded. Part of the men were in bathing 
when the attack began. They seized their arms without wait- 
ing to dress. The marines, never before under fire, behaved 
like veterans, and did not fire before orders. There were twelve 
attacks during the day and night. 

Lieutenant Victor Blue, executive officer of the ‘‘Suwanee,”’ 
was set ashore near Santiago to spy out the location and condi- 
tion of Cervera’s fleet. 

June 12.—Spaniards kept up guerrilla warfare on the marines 
at Camp McCalla, but without inflicting any injury. Captain 
Philips of the ‘‘Texas’’ sent re-enforcements of forty men and 
two Colt guns. Lieutenant-colonel Huntington removed the 
camp to a less exposed position. While Chaplain Jones was 
conducting a burial service the Spaniards fired upon the funeral 
party. 

For the first time in thirty years Governor’s Island, N. Y., 
was guarded entirely by volunteers. 

Paraguayan authorities ordered the Spanish torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer ‘* Temerario”’ to leave Asuncion within twenty-four hours, 
her commander having refused to disarm her during the war. 
The reply was that the vessel was disabled and could not leave. 

Tomas Estrada Palma, representative of the so-called Cuban 
Republic in the United States, issued a proclamation calling for 
money for the establishment of the new government. 
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June 15.—Guerrillas kept up an incessant fire upon the 
marines at Camp McCalla, Guantanamo Harbor. The men had 
been without sleep for three nights. Sergeant-major Goode and 
Private Good Tauman were killed, and seven men were slightly 
wounded. Four dead Spaniards were found in the bushes, and 
circling buzzards indicated others lying out on the hills. Cuban 
insurgents, in their excitement, fired, before orders, into Ameri- 
can troops, but did no harm. 

Lieutenant Blue returned to Admiral Sampson, having made 
a tour of seventy-two miles around Santiago. He reported the 
entire Cape Verde fleet in the harbor—four armored cruisers, 
two torpedo-boat destroyers and three small gunboats. If taken 
prisoner, Lieutenant Blue would have been shot as a spy. 

The ‘‘Vesuvius’’ threw three shells loaded with guncotton 
from her pneumatic guns against the fortifications at the mouth 
of Santiago Harbor, and the visible results were highly encour- 
aging to advocates of the use of high explosives in war. 

June 14.—The marines at Guantanamo having got their first 
rest in seventy-two hours, Lieutenant-colonel Huntington took 
the aggressive against the greatly outnumbering Spanish forces. 
Two hundred and eighty marines and sixty Cubans were sent 
out, divided into four parties. They captured a heliograph sta- 
tion, made prisoners of one lieutenant and seventeen privates, 
destroyed a blockhouse, filled up the well upon which the Span- 
iards depended for water, destroyed the windmill pump, and 
drove the enemy four miles from their camp, leaving forty dead. 
The enemy was driven to the top of a long ridge, on three sides 
of which were the scouting parties; on the sea side the ‘‘Dol- 
phin’’ was able to plant shells with effect. As the Spaniards 
broke and ran in squads of four or five the marines took pot- 

shots at them. One Cuban was killed and one wounded. _ Pri- 
vate Walker of the marines sustained a slight wound, and Lieu- 
tenant Neville was injured by a fall. Great numbers of the 
marines were prostrated by the heat and fatigue, but soon 
recovered. 

The ‘‘New Orleans’’ shelled a new emplacement of guns 
eastward of the Morro at Santiago and silenced them in a few 
minutes. 

Secretary Long promoted the enlisted men who were with 
Lieutenant Hobson when he sunk the ‘‘ Merrimac.”’ 

The sailing of the Shafter military expedition—about sixteen 
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thousand men—from Tampa for Santiago de Cuba begat \ 
but the eight troops of Roosevelt’s Rough-Riders. the Sevent 
first New York and the Second Massachusetts were regulars 
Governor-general Blanco rephed to the request, under a flag 
of truce, that Hobson and his men be exchanged, that he must 
first receive instructions from Madrid 
Beer, tea, cigars and cigarettes became subject to war taxe 
Applications for the new war bonds exceeded the supply of 
blanks. Individual subscribers had the first right to allotment 
One syndicate offered to take the whole $200,000,000 of the issu 
June 15.—The Madrid government authorized Governor- 


general Blanco to consider proposals of exchange for Lieuten 
ant Hobson. 

The second fleet of transports for Manila sailed from San 
I *1 j 
Drivyadiel 


Francisco, carrying 3,540 men, under the command of B 
general Francis V. Greene. 

The largest appropriation bill since 1863 was reported to Con 
gress. It carries $224,032,323, of which all but $ 
are for war expenses. This makes the expenditure for the sake 
of ‘*Cuba Libre’’ amount to $321,183,453. 

Subscriptions to the $200,000,000 in popular loan bonds already 
aggregated twice the amount of the issue 

The ** Texas,’’ the ‘‘ Marblehead,’’ and the ‘‘Suwanee”’ shelled 
and silenced the Spanish fort on Cayo del Toro, near Caimanera, 
in the bay of Guantanamo. The barracks were set on fire and 
the fort wrecked. The Spaniards took to the woods. The 
‘*Texas’’ was the first American warship to enter Cuban inland 
waters. No one was hurt on the American side \ deserter 
from the enemy reported to Lieutenant-colonel Huntington that 
one hundred and fifty Spaniards were killed in Tuesday’s fight. 
Re-enforcements have been sent to the enemy. 

The ‘‘ Vesuvius’ again threw shells charged with guncotton 

this time at the enemy’s vessels in Santiago Harbor. 

June 16.—Soon after daylight Admiral Sampson’s fleet shelled 
the Santiago forts, except the Morro, where Hobson and his men 
are confined, and silenced all the guns in an hour. A shell from 
the ‘‘Texas’’ blew up a powder magazine ashore. 

The Spanish steamer ‘*Purisima Concepcion,’’ laden with 
supplies for General Blanco, sailed from Kingston, Jamaica, 
escaping the notice of the ‘‘ Yosemite.”’ 

Spanish blockhouses at Cardenas were bombarded. 
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ROOSEVELT AND HIS 
ROUGH-RIDERS 


HEODORI 


has been fighting something 

since the day he received 

his diploma at Harvard 
University in 1880. Before that 
time he was fighting to a certain 
extent, but the pug nacity was 
limited to schoolboy and football 
melees, and was merely physical 
He began fighting with his brains 
when he went into politics as a 
member of the New York Legisla- 
ture, fresh from college. Hef mught 
for civil service reform in the State 
and the law was passed. It was a 
hobby of his, and many think a 


(nother was purity of 
city government, and this so far 
has been the hardest fight of his 
life, for it was a struggle against 
the greatest political organization 
in the country—Tammany—and 
with three thousand policemen to 
Oppose 

To fillin idle periods he has writ 
raised cattle in the 


good one 
LOOK one 


ten a tew books, 
West, and fought big game. 
velt isa hunter of international rep- 
utation. It was while living on his 
Montana ranch that he became in- 
terested in the plainsmen- 
of humanity distinct from any other 
type on the globe. Many a long 
period in the cold of winter and the 
heat of summer he passed among 
them, riding their 
ing their rifles, and throwing the 
lasso with them. His idea of form 
ing a cavalry regiment developed 
from his knowledge of the endur- 
ance, courage and skill of these 
men of the far West in anything 
pertaining to horsemanship. 

Why did not Roosevelt become 
their This is a puzzling 
question to most of those not inti- 
mately acquainted with the man, 
but the answer is simple. As its 
lieutenant-colonel, he executes the 
orders of the commander, and can 
be actively engaged. He can be 
in the brunt of the fight 

He has bent every energy to mus 
tering a command which may ob- 
before the war 


Re OSE - 


a class 


bre Mmcoar, she Ot 


colonel? 


tain a reputation 

closes equal to the Queen’s Own 
Horse Guards The First United 
States Volunteer Cavalry, as it is 


termed on the muster-roll, is made 
up of picked men. It is not com 
posed entirely of cow boys, or of 
**rough-riders,’’ or of fox hunters, 
or of heavy ‘‘swells.’? Men of all 
who fill the requirements 
have been enrolled. These require- 
perfect physical condi 

saddle and at 
and = familiarity 
Not many 


»] 
CLASSeCS 


ments are 
tion, skill in the 
swordsmanship, 

with rifle and revolver 


cowboys are in the ranks. Ranch 
owners, superintendents and fore- 
men, hunters, guides, and many 
of the storekeepers and traders of 


mprise the greater 
From the 
advent- 


the Territories 
part of the 
East have come 
most of whom are col- 
lege graduates and Some 
are men who have seen the rough 
in different parts of the 
world, and who ean feel as much 
fried bacon scraps, 
with a rubber blanket for a seat 
ind without a ‘*boiled shirt’’ in the 
tent, discussing a metro 


regiment 
about fifty 
UroUS Spirits, 
athletes. 


side of life 


I 


+) 


at home eating 


as when 


politan dinner at Sherry’s or a sup 
per at the Union League Club. Oth 
ers are new to Western life. These 


include polo, football and baseball 
experts, thoroughbred horsemen, 
and golfers They are up-to-date 
Americans 


many of them, like 


ROOSEVELT 


| their 
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Roosevelt, wealthy, 
one a millionaire. Some of the best 
known are Craig Wadsworth, noted 
cross-country rider; Hamilton Fish, 
polo player; William Tiffany, a 
New York society leader; Horace 
Devereux, the pride of Princeton’s 
football team; and Ronalds, Yale’s 
great half-back. 

prominent in social 
circles, are also enrolled as 

The others may be called 


Cayvoans, 
athletic 
tro pers. 


and more than [ 


A number of Chi- | 
and | 
ithe lasso, 


plainsmen, coming from a section | 


Where 
gun back of the counter in every 
country store, and where the sad- 
dle takes the place of the buggy. 
Tall, muscular, wiry, straight as 
arrows, with cheeks bronzed by 
exposure to the weather, eyesight 
which promises a deadly aim, 
muscles like steel, and nerves like 
iron; they have been toughened by 
lives of constant peril and hardship. 
They are as mich at home on horse- 
back as afoot, and it is a part of 
lives—even of those who sell 
anything, from pins to pork, at 
their little country stores—to ‘‘draw 
a bead”? on rough or half-drunken 
Indians, or shut up shop and chase 
a murderer or horse thief with the 
sheriff. (Stealing horses is worse 
than murder in their country.) 

The equipment is suited to the 
The men carry breech- 
loading carbines with telescopic 
sights, which will send bullets 
through three inches of oak at 
two thousand yards. The car- 
bines are slung across their backs. 
A 44-caliber revolver is in each 
man’s holster on the saddle. At 
their belts are regular Cuban 
machetes, while behind, on the 
horn of the high Western saddles, 
hang the lassos. Heavy cotton 
duck, dyed a dull russet tint, 
fastened by strong laces running 
through eyelets, is the 
for the uniforms. Attached to 
the coat is the cartridge belt. The 
trousers extend to the ankles, and 
from the ankles to the knees the 
legs are inclosed in the regulation 
military leggings. The familiar 
dun-colored slouch hat is worn by 
all alike, from commander to pri- 
vate. The officers are distinguished 
only by their shoulder-straps and 
the symbols on their hats, The 
quality and design of their dress 
are similar to that of the privates. 
No gorgeous plumes—no glistening 
helmets—no gold lace—no glitter 
of any kind is to be seen, except 
that of cold steel. 

The horses selected are a cross 
between the Mexican bronco and 
horses bred in the Indian Terri- 
and adjacent regions. They 
are of about the size of the regu- 
lar cavalry horse, but will endure 
fatigue. It has been said 
they can grow fat when an 
animal would starve, for 
they will eat even sage-brush tops 
or anything that is green. They 
will endure as much as a mule and 
require as little fodder. They are 
of all colors, and anything but sym- 
metrical or graceful in appearance. 
But, like the riders, they are ‘‘made 
of the stuff that lasts,’’ and are not 
selected for appearances. Most of 
the animals when purchased had 
never been broken to the saddle, 
and the Eastern recruits at the 
camp at San Antonio, Texas, were 
given an exhibition of Western 
horsemanship which opened the 


command. 


t« D ia’ 


more 
that 
ordinary 


eves of those accustomed to fol- 
lowing the hounds on thorough- 
bred jumpers. In the West, 


‘breaking’ a horse is putting ihe 


material ! 


you see a Winchester or shot- | 





saddle on him once. 
Several of the novices thought dif- 
| ferently after the little brutes had 
|‘*hbucked’’ and thiown them over 
their heads. 
The drill of 


cludes all of the regular 


the volunteers in- 
cavalry 


movements and some special ma- | 
These comprise handling | 


neuvers. 
skirmish fire with car- 
riding at full speed, 
horseback objects 
thrown in the air, and jumping 
ditches and other obstructions. 
Every man is obliged to care for 
his animal, and is responsible for 
its condition. He must feed and 
water it, rub it down, handle the 
bedding, saddle and unsaddle; 
special instruction has been given 
in picketing them, in bivouacing 
without tents, and in other features 
of outdoor life. For many weeks 
the troops were put through hours 
of drilling and other evolutions 
daily, until now the regiment is 
proficient in marching, trotting and 
wheeling company front, platoons, 
files of fours, ete., while each man 
is able to hit a Spaniard at a half 
mile, whether from the back of his 
horse, lying behind it, or as a dis- 
mounted skirmisher. 

Colonel Leonard Wood was for 
ten years under General Miles and 
other noted commanders in Indian 
campaigns. Although a surgeon 
by profession, he is also a thorough 
soldier and tactician, and his expe- 
rience has furnished many valuable 
hints in the preparation of the men 
for Cuba. 
veteran cavalry officer. 

One of the best authorities in the 
world on cavalry fighting and tac- 
tics such as must be employed in 
the Cuban campaign is Colonel W. 
F. Cody—‘‘ Buffalo Bill”’ 
for years in the wildest section of 
the West, as scout for the govern- 


bines while 
sho ting from 


ment, as an army Officer, as a vol- 
unteer Indian fighter, who is also 


familiar with the cavalry servic 
of every European power. Regard- 
ing the command Roosevelt has 
organized, Colonel Cody gives the 
following opinion: 
‘A regiment like 
tirely new idea in military service. 
While the United States cavalry is 
equal to the German uhlans, the 
French chasseurs, the British horse 
guards, or any other in the world, 
Colonel Roosevelt’s regiment com- 
bines all its best elements, with a 
special training, which is just what 
is needed in Cuba. It is my opin- 
ion that the Spanish are good fight- 
ers, and will make a desperate re- 
sistance when forced in a corner, 
but the country is more to be feared 
than the enemy. I know it is a 
waste for hundreds of miles. No 
provender for men or horses is to 
be had, and supplies must be taken 


with an invading army. It is to 
be a campaign of hardships, of 
roughing it, of forced marches 


through regions where there are 
no roads, and along mountain 
where it is unsafe for a 
mule to go. 
own cooking, eat one meal a day 
—sometimes none at all—and must 
sleep with one eye and both ears 
open. L know Colonel Roosevelt 
well and Colonel Wood by repu- 
tation. I have been much inter- 
ested in the formation and drilling 
of this regiment, for it is in accord 
with my own ideas. It is to face 
‘onditions and hardships unknown 
perhaps except in Cuba, and evi- 
dently its commanding officers 


passes 


He is sup- { 
posed to be ready for use after that. 


and | 


Major Brodie is also a | 


—who was | 


this is an en- | 


A man must do his | 








A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 








‘Without a Rival 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as 
Weak Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 
Sick Headache, etc. 


IN MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN, 

Beecham’s Pills taken as directed, will 
also quickly restore Females to co ym ple ‘te 
health, as they promptly remove ol)struc- 
tions orirregularities of the system. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes. 
25e. at all Drug Stores, 











Pears’ 


Which would you rath- 
er have, if you could have 


your choice, transparent 





skin or perfect features ? 
All the 


choose one way; and you 


world would 


can have it measurablv. 
| If you use Pears’ Soap 
wholesomely 


and live 
otherwise, you will have 
the best complexion Na- 


ture has for you. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


THE PIONEER LIMITED 
Is the name of the only perfect train in the world, 
now running every night between Chici.go, st 
Pau! and Minneapolis via the Chicago, Miwau ukee 








& St. Paul Kailway—the pioneer road of the West 
in adopting all improved facilities for the ‘safety 
and enjoyment of passengers An thustrated 
pamphlet showing views of beautiful scenery 
along the ute of the Pioneer Limited, will be 





person upon receipt of two-cent 
Address Geo. H He afford, Gen- 
Avent, 7 ° 


sent free to any 
postage stam] 











eral Passenger 2 


THROAT EASE 
BREATH PERFUME 





c ‘ALL DEALERS: 
3 Sent on receipt of 5¢in 0 g, 
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' buttons. Aboard ship, where they 
Rich, Pure Flavor. are allotted in about the proportion 
of one marine to eight sailors, they 
do guard and orderly duty, and 
have in charge a portion of thi 
secondary battery; in action they 
man the fighting-tops of the masts, 
with unlimited prospects of death 
by missiles and drowning. Some- 
times the Jacky envies the marine, 
| but the latter’s place in the fight- 
| Ing-top is never coveted. 
it is ashore, however, in time of | 
disturbance or war, that he has the | 
chance to distinguish himself and 
also to carry his heart in his mouth. 
usually precede 


Bactim oRERYE 
Mein 
Carronent As war 
transports, marmes are frequently 
landed before soldiers arrive; on 
such occasions they always give 
their country reason to be proud | 


vessels 





Perfectly Matured and Mellow. 





2a = of them. Sailors are good stuff 
for landing parties; they are fine 
shots, brave as lions, and they can | 
do wonders with their old-time | 
weapon, the cutlass, after their 
ammunition is expended; but the 
marines excell in everything that is 





thoroughly realize this is no child’s 
play 
‘The equipment is just what is 
needed. The lasso becomes a dan- 
gerous weapon in the hands of 
skilied man. It can be thrown so |; ir ae anlienlbelie arret ch J 
that a single pull fetters one’s arms implied by t ee sane SOC 
to his side and heis helpless. Yot of the elbow’’—their entire training 
( Ss. c . 355. . . . m 
can easily throw a horse with it — ry 28d oe At 
and dismount his rider. It never SF Searene MUlpS DAS TOUgRS 
ay . every grand division of the world 
gets out of ammunition, and is al- SO : 
S except Europe, and at present it 
ways ready. It can be used ata| ot" oP enseg an heater 
short distance with great effect. aitiens to Far eis - I grey 
r » i oor as N c Z S44) 
‘‘Western men are better fitted | °/™Pes In Wie spain a ut 
py vcage . fought its way, with the army, 
than others for such a regiment, Sean. aes: Minton t to ti 
° . : ’ ‘X1C 0as , 
simply by reason of their experi- | Me . ee stad oe ip = 
ence. You can find recruits in| °™C®D Capital, winning praise 
every State in the Union whe | from General Scott, with whom 
very St t of hppa ef 
would do as well if they had had to = oth manors Me > : Pag he di 
rough it, to aim and fire the same | ‘QU82 Mx sritish in Canada thirty- 
rab eae six years before. In 1815 a detach- 
instant, and to always be on the at all tneetleeds Raia =i 
lookout as our Western men. There = » in con a Butiel prs Mom 
is as much courage and nerve in‘ ackson to beat the british at New 
New York City as on the plains Orleans; still another detachment, 
Ne a a c Ny 


° . a few years earlier, tramped scores 
to-day, but there is no need to dis- | ‘ © iar dibemedd “ét : bl: P wine le 
play it in the East.”? ort mules 1roug l l€ ) azing Sands | 


| of Northern Africa and planted the | 
American flag on the castle of a 





THE HEROES OF GUAN- | Barbary potentate. _They have 
TANAMO been sent ashore to fight Ameri- 


| can Indians, Chinese pirates, South 
_ Gee Illustrations on pages and 23) =| American Guachas, Fiji Islanders 
7 H, tell that to the marines!”’ | and other ruffians, and have always 
This contemptuous e€X- one their work successfully. Their 

pression was constructed ; 
on a warship nobody knows when, 
but it has been highly popular ever 


latest achievement is as brilliant as 
any; a few hundred of them, 
: dumped ashore at Caimanera, in 
since on all other warships (well Guantanamo Bay, were almost 
forward). At some period of its | continually under fire for days. 
existence it crept ashore, where It) As they were the only American 
has spent many years in belittling troops ashore in Cuba, the enemy 
the Marine Corps in che esteem of | | could afford to fight in relays, with 
the public. i the h« ype of conque ring the marines 
Men-o’-warsmen do not like the | by wearying them to death; yet at | 
marines: as to that, they like nO Jast accounts the marines still held | 
one, aboard ship, whose main Con- their ground, and had repaid each 
cern and delight is not the handling fata] shot at least fourfold. Thev 
of the ship itself, There is another | aye an honor to the navy and to the 
reason for the Jackies’ dislike of | yation : 
the marines. The latter, according : 
to the men forward, are kept aboard = 
ship for the sole purpose of keeping 
watch and guard over the sailors, 
to prevent desertion, pilfering, and 
other crimes and misdemeanors. 
In the good old days of recruiting 
by press-gang and jail-delivery, the 
marines first became prominent, | jin SeaniE cameos tat ocniaedh aamageen ee 
mal efeek wan: the need of them | Se ee 6 Oe Se, ae ae Baie, 
to preserve order and suppress mu- price of open buggies down to $16.50; Top Bug 
at . ote 95 | gies, $22.75; Top Surries, $43.75 and 1 
iny; still,‘‘Give a dog a bad name, 


Don’t fail to procure Mrs. WINSLOW’s SoOoTHING 
Syrup for your Children while cutting teeth, It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhcea, 


Farmers Break the Buggy Monopoly. 


It is claimed that for years buggy manufactur- 





they are shipping them in immense number 
ete rect to farmers in every State. They send an 
- immense Buggy Catalogue free, postpaid, to any 


First and always the marines in | one who asks for it. This certainly is a’ big vic | 
he service of the United States are faze manufacturers and dealers“? "°C 
soldiers. They are as carefully se- 
cted, armed, drilled and officered 
s the rank and file of the regular 
rmy, from whom they differ only 
n spending a portion of their term 
f service on shipboard. 
shore and on guard duty at navy- . 
ards and elsewhere they are not PF ng A illustrated eee tameees 
listinguishable from any soldiers R. H. Carrington, Eastern Passenger Agent a 


| Broadway, New York City or E. P. Turner, 
xcept by experts in braids and | | General Passenger & Ticket Agent, Dallas, Texas. 


A HOME IN TEXAS 


Is what you want. The Texas & Pacific Ra 
Company still has thousands of acre 

Mighty Domain for sale to settl 
sa and easy payments. This 
W hen Lone Star State from E 
most progressive town 
broad prairies, and well- 
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FOR THE 


TEETH 
A"? BREATH 


Beware of substi- 
tutes! Remember 
this package. Itcon- 
tains both liquid and 
powder. Sozodont is 
not complete with- 
out them. Insist 
upon * Sozodont.” 











Sample, 3 cents. Address 
P. 0. Box 247, N. Y. City. 


Hatt & Rucker 


NEW YORK LONDON 
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ona hich-erade Bicycle. Wise people will buy now bef 
est quality large size 1'« in. steel tubir 


improvea made 
















Boren rR 


| "NO LEAD 
onty “purest INGREDIEN 
‘Vie T BENEFIT THE SKIN 
IF YOU ARE STYLISH You USE 





A GUARANTEED HIGH-GRADE BICYCLE 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR 60 DAYS. 


y 





will mip this high ¢ rade Arlington Bicycle to any 
ne for 818 sh in tull wit order, or we will send it by 
express C, ¢ D. ubje ct to examinati mm for 19.00 in which 
case send u “* 0O with order 4 guarantee of good faith 
and we will promptly shir e Bicycle You may examine 
it at the expre fice and if pertectly atisfied pay the ex 
press ag ttl hasance 8614.00 1 ex rges and 
keep the Dx a’t wait until 1 ter ason and 
pay 850 to 875 for a wheel no better. Whe are gone 


1 these 
u will get no more high-grade wheel at any such price 


This is the 
Biggest Offer Ever Made > 
re prices go t nts Style, Frame latest 


g. W tLe scene a id rims, nickle tangent 











spokes, Latest patte m das re barrel hubs. ingle ible tube pneumatic tire Ball bearings to 
every part, all du tpr id easily adjustec Sprockets and Cranks are the best made. Handle Bar, 
wood adjustable or rig ae ste vl heavily nickle platec ti por raised pattern. Saddle, latest patter st 

7. Complete set of tools in fine leather Colors, black, blue, maroon or olive green ely 
striped and deo Wel : f e, tir als, e We guars antes each bicye le 
or on ar as as written bir arranty r our w 1898 ce nue st athe LARGEST AND 
MOST COMPLETE LINE OF LADIES GENTS AND JUVENILE " CYCLES IN THI we oR LD at prices ranging 


from $7.00 to $32.50. We have the wheels in stock ready t 


Buy your bicycle now and save a lot 


of money. You might se a few whee 


Ship Promptly and can suit you in quality and price 


ur friends and make the price 


t 
of one for yourself, We will help you to do it if you say so, send us their names and addresses, Address plainly 


CASH Seven’ pesmnaed Rh cendhetahs W. Van Buren St., _Bept. 67 9 SMISASS, ILLS. 


« 8 ee a 





*KLONDIKE NECESSITIES: 
Take a SMITH & WESSON large 
Revolver 





é when you 
5 go to the 


& Klondike, or 





; you may return empty 
handed, 
r r e. 1 oe ott avy use mailed on ap- 
e\ SMITH & WESSON, 
rl 10 Stockbridge St., Springfleld, Mass. 


PPP PE EE ILE LLL 
Piease nention COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 


“THE DOCTOR” 


SAVES YOUR ICE 


AND REFRIGERATOR 


lleavily Nickel erated. 











Breaks the ice size 
want it. Does no it rum b % pe waste your ice. 
For 





sale by all hardware dealers. If your 
r de 


deal t have it, send hn gh acs Amps 
or« will send it prepaid to any address. 
Agent Proy Nickel Works, Albany, N.Y. 
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(NICOTINIZED 
iNERVES. 


Millions of America’s men day after day 
feed their nerves with tebacco, until 
3 the nerves become nicotinized and the 
3 blood tobacco-tainted,then the NERVES 
creep and crave for more tobacco. 
That’s called a habit. it’s a disease, 
and in all this world there is but one 
guaranteed cure, 


NO-TO-BAC. 


Over one million boxes sold “wm 
3 in two years; 300,000 cured, tells the 
story of great merit. NO-TO-BAC, af 
nerve-maker, restores vitality to weak 
men. Many report a gain of ten pounds 
in ten days. Go buy it to-day under 
your 


iDRUGGIST’S GUARANTEE. 


Every druggist is authorized to sell 
No-To-Bac under absolute guarantee 
tocure every form of tobacco uaing, 
Our written guarantee, free sample of 
No-To- Bac and book let called “Don’t 
Tobe — Spit and Smoke Your Life 
Aw * mailed for the asking. Aé 
dre: se THE STERL INGE EME DY 0O., 
Chicago, Montreal,Can., NewYork. ‘i 3 
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MANDOLIN, 


,, CAMERA, 


GUITAR OR neu 

You can do it 
ina few hours by 
just going among 
your friends dis 
—_* — —® tributingsamples 
and sellin me ih ~agh “pe — Flavoring Extracts, 
Toilet Soups, et  Cireular and fll par- 


ticulars free. CROFTS & "REED, “43 2 Austin Ave, B-72, Chicage 


1898 








POLO PONIES FOR SALE. 
[ WILL have for sale on my farm near 


Hempstead, L, 1., after April 25th one or 


| two car loads of thoroughly trained and 


select Polo Ponies. 

P. JONES, Hempstead, L. I. 
WOMEN Make $2 to $10 a Day selling our Mack- 
intosh Dress Skirts, new dress shields, 


ete.Cat.Free, Ladies’ Supply Co., 3115 Forest Ave.,Chicago 


For Men, W i] ren. Address, 
“pone ER The N. c. “& Rubber Mig. Co., 
OODS Hu LED JHA Catalogue Free 





SARATOGA, 
THOUSAND 
ISLANDS, 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 


The greatest of American health 
and pleasure resorts are directly 
reached by the through parlor and 
sleeping cars of the New York Cen- 
tral. The service by this great 
line is elegant and luxurious in 
every particular, strictly maintain- 
ing the apt title bestowed upon it 
of ‘‘America’s Greatest Railroad.”’ 

} 1 book or folder descriptive of 
sort together with the 


George H. Daniels, Get 
Pass er Agent, Grand Central 
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What for 


H Jor broke his neck re: 


ernment is going 


0 give Jones's widow a pension.’ 
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aA ag 26 Handle 


w= 


This Removable Handle 


1S USED ON THE POPULAR No. 26 


Romer’ 


BICYCLE 





. 
Price $6O 
and enable any novice to turn and adjust 
the handle bar, to the most comfortable po- 
sition t t injury to tl rk grip. This 
is one of t any supe r poin about 
RAMBLERS SSO 
Age» wher 


Chicag Boston. Washington. New York 
Brooklyn Detroit. Cincinnati. Buf 
falo. Cleveland. London. 








SEND TEN CENTS for 3% 
pages of the loveliest vocal and in 
s:rumental music r publishe di; 
| (pages full sheet music size);includ 





wv > 


* THE PRUDENTIAL | 


you Combines pr 
profitable 


£6) o ar. ) 
"/ y Tee } > 
PRUDENTIA Lae 


esent protection with 


for the Future. 


Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 


Premiums Payable Yearly, Half- 








t with a truss iike the one above, an instru 
ment of torture, Use one of our latest Improved 
Blast rr ‘ It holds the r re under the se 
verest stra Can be WORN WITH BASH NIGHT 
AND Ay THERERY EFFECTIN( 4 PERMA 
NENT AND RADICAL ¢ I Call or write for 

IMPROVED, Ld ASTIC TRUSS CO.,, 
way, New York 
ady in attendance for Ladies Examination Free 
Established in New York 16 years 


Yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. 


Write 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYD:N, Fres 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


for information 
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Investment. 


“) 
Fabia It assists the sale of land, 


pases 
rey 72 pares an 12 ortraits, he. 


Hoel cal Echo Co.,Savannah, Ga, 














GOLFER, 


EDITED BY JAMES SHIELDS wes 9 


The game of golf is played on a large tract of 
land, and is a game that men, women and chil- 

| dren can play. It is now played by the wealthiest 
and also by the middle classes. From a pecuniary 
point of view it is the best game now in America, 





and puts value on land 
wactically valueless. It is a good game for ath- 
etic young men, for outside of the recreation, in 
the event that they may care to take up the sport 
as professionals, the remuneration is very good. 

| A golf professional averages over $100 a month 
and found. This game is certainly worth the in- 
vestigation of every one, and all can keep posted 
by subscribing to 


THE GOLFER. 


which is one dollar a year. The Golfer ts now in 
its fourth year, and is published monthly with 
| illustrations, Address, 


THE GOLFER, 


Boston, Mass. 
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a {\] ») for little or noth. 4 
ing. Superb half ) 

¢ 7 Y toneengravingsof 

a h \ ® Colorado’s most 

. ieee. % i) beantiful and im- 


we Ov aer wD pressive 


| @ Stamps. Address, 
€. €. fisher, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Act, I 


G. Ry., Denver, Colorado 
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scenery, 
in gold embossed 

papier-mache frames, Two Cents, 
In stamps, each, o1 the entire set 
fof 12 pictures for Twenty Cents, 


P.D.& 


THE WAR IN CUBA. 


7000 | BICYCLES 


c - ge iover from 1897 must 
e sacrificed now, 






Used wheels, !ate models, 
makes, $3 to $12. 
e ship on approval with- 
7 Bont acent t payment Write 
~~ ion bargain liat and art catalogue 
of awell ty models. BICY ‘ L Ik F RE E for 
se. pason to advertise them. Send for one ragents 
wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycleand make money. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., (92 Ave. S., Chicago. Ill, 


Ou 34> 0-34-00 


HEAR 


YOUR 





OWN 


| Bros., 


JUNE 25 1898 


MUSKOKA 


‘THE BEAUTIFUL” 
1000 Feet Above (sea Level 
112 Miles North of Toronto 
Reached Onty by the 


BRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 


U NEXCELLED FISHING 
Bass, Pickerel, Trout, Maskinonge, 
White Fish, Salmon Trout, etc. 


GOOD SHOOTING 
Deer, Partridge, Rabbits, Ducks, Bear, 
Grouse, Woodcock and Moose 
| BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 
An Invigorating Atmosphere 
The Tourist’s Mecca and 
The Sportsman’s Paradise 
CAPITAL STEAMBOAT AND 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 


illustrated descriptive matter, with 
maps and all information, cheerfully supphed on 
application to any agent of the Grand Trunk 
| Railway System, or to 
THOS. WYNNE, Room 2), 194 Washington St., Boston, 
D. MACDONALD, 285 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y Mass. 
3. W. WATSON, 8h Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich 


Profusely 


R. McC. SMITH, 417 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O 

k. P. Dwver, 273 Broadway, New York, 

E. H. HUGHES, Asst. GENL. Pass. AGT., CHICAGO, ILL. 
\ 


W. E. DAVIS, GENERAL PASSENGER AGT. -» MONTREAL. 


1898 BICYCLE 


FREE TO ANYONE 


listributing $25 worth of soap, 
we NO MONEY REQUIRED. 
Even oa and girls vuild up a profitable business. 
ERAL CASH COMMISSIONS 

or many cmp her valuable premiums if preferred. Write 
to-day. Large catalogue of premiums and full par- 


ticulars mailed free. 
Medicated Cream Soap (0. , Dept ¥,277 E. Madison St,, Chicago. 





INSOMNIA 


“Ihave been using CASCARETS for 
Insomnia, with which I have been afflicted for 
over twenty years, and I can say that Cuscarets 
have given me more relief than any other reme- 
dy I have ever tried. I shall certainly recom- 
mend them 'o my friends as being a!l they are 
represented Taos. GILLARD, Eigin, LiL 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Potent, Taste Good. Do 


Prlatable, 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, Ic. 25c, Se. 
+. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York, 316 


Pleasant 








NO-TO-BAG fists to CUE Tovacdo Habe 


Workers Wanted : 


HOME: photographs, memorials, ete., es 
rade, with our oriental colors Any 
A TH can do the wo wk, and can easily make from $7 
to SLO per week during leisure hours, Write at 
NIAGARA ART SL P- 


(whole 
or spare 
post ig 


once forfull particulars, 


PLY CO., Buttalo, N.Y 





ORNS &°" rem oved quickly and permanently with Abbott's 
t India (+ Paint; simple application ; no pain 
price 25 cts. All druggists. Sole proprietors, Lippman 

Druggists, Lippman’s Bik Savannah, Ga. 











AN EXCITING BATTLE GAME 
FOR BOYS. 


PISTOLS and WOODEN 
AMMUNITION for the purpose of knocking 


VOICE 


Comes with 














ver the SPANISH or CUBAN SOLDIERS 
vho form the contesting armies it 

a It is absorbu exciting fu It is 
: hand t i best of THI The Graphophe« s a mirror for the voice, Its marvelous power of repr ducing anything 
@ pg j . Ue Kes tl most fascinating and most versatile entertainer that invention ever pro 
PARKER GAMES. Price $1.50. If desired luced It is simp cti and e to operate It makes records of spoken words, m' 
y express, PREPAID, 3) cents extra s ! s th » be reproduced immediately and any number o! 

t It reproduces the standard records of band 
PARKER BROTHERS enta and of recitations and funny sayings of comedians. Its 
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